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THE PASSING OF 
MADISON SQVARE GARDEN 


SOME REMARKS 
PROMPTED BY 
THE PENDING 
DEMOLITION 


To THE CASUAL OBSERVER, “the man in 
the street,” the passing of the Madison 
Square Garden is even more inscrutable 
than it is lamentable. The building did 
sO appear, according to the consecrated 
phrase, to “meet a long felt want’; and 
it has so adequately and so admirably 
met that want. The importance of the 
civic function the great interior has ful- 
filled was made evident beforehand by 
the demand upon it when it was simply 
the largest enclosed space on Manhattan 
Island. That it was in its original es- 
tate as the Harlem Station in those old 
days, unremembered, probably, by the 
majority of the readers of this article, 
when the Harlem Railroad was an inde- 
pendent entity and a formidable rival 
of the Hudson River road for the traffic 
to Albany. In those days one went to 
26th Street and Fourth Avenue to take 
the Harlem train, although the train was 
dragged by horse-power as far as 42d 
Street, where steam was substituted. 
The sole passenger station of the Hud- 
son River road was at Tenth Avenue 
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and 30th Street, and its freight station 
at Chambers Street, until in 1868 Com- 
modore Vanderbilt persuaded Trinity 
Church to sell its birthright of St. John’s 
Park to him for that purpose and for an 
even million. In those years he cap- 
tured the Harlem and converted it from 
a rival of the Hudson River into an 
humble auxiliary to it, discontinuing the 
through trains and the competition and 
degrading the Harlem, from the control 
of which he had extruded Daniel Drew, 
into a local road. Presently the popular 
murmurs against the killing of foot-pas- 
sengers on the cross streets above 42d 
Street by the trains became formidable. 
With the building up and population of 
the region, the occasional homicides be- 
came something like a chronic massacre, 
and the expense to the road of these 
accidents incidental to its operation a 
matter for serious consideration. Where- 
upon, by arrangement with the city, the 
Fourth Avenue improvement was made 
which avoided grade crossings from 42d 
Street to the Harlem River. The next 
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step, or rather an integral part of the 
same scheme, was the construction of 
the Grand Central Station, which, after 
one extensive addition and two recon- 
structions, has now at last been demol- 
ished. Naturally and necessarily this be 
came the point of departure for both the 
roads, once competitive and now co-op- 
erative. The Hudson River tracks di- 
verged above the Harlem to the river 
from which it took its name; the Tenth 
Avenue Station of the Hudson River 
sank to the position of a station for 
suburban and even interurban traffic, and 
the Fourth Avenue Station, completely 
deprived of its function, came into the 
market as unimproved real estate. 

But, before the improvement which it 
seems we are now to lose for any pub- 
lic purpose, it became evident, as was re- 
marked at the outset, that there was a 
public demand for just such a great en- 
closed space. It was the largest enclo- 
sure in Manhattan, which was then the 
City of New York, possibly excepting 
the Seventh Regiment Armory, though 
that came a little later. The area was 
virtually the same as the plot extending 
from Third to Lexington and from street 
to street in the sixties, and from Fourth 
to Madison and from street to street in 
the twenties. The only other equal area 
under a single roof is that of the Metro- 
politan Life, and even the youngest 
reader remembers how that area was 
slowly and with difficulty acquired by 
buying out the owners of all the small 
holdings which occupied it, until it had 
all been brought under a single control 
and could be made the site for one mag- 
nificent building. The abandoned sta- 
tion of the Harlem was almost imme- 
diately upon its abandonment found to 
have a public use. It was simply a 
deserted trainshed. It had never had 
any other pretension than that of shel- 
tering cars in and out of service, and 
lacked conveniences for any more com- 
plicated and specialized occupancy. As 
to architecture, it was as innocent of 
the pretence of that as of the reality. 
Nevertheless, it was made available for 
several descriptions of “big show,” which 
could not be held elsewhere, and which 
could here be at least given, if not prop- 
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erly “accommodated.” Athletic contests, 
horse shows, monster concerts—these 
were some of the forms of popular en- 
tertainment to which that old shed lent 
itself. It did not “accommodate” any 
of them except, perhaps, the long dis 
tance walking or ‘go-as-you-please” con- 
tests, for which it had a track at least 
as long as that of its successor. It was 
an abominable place for music, as, for 
that matter, was its successor, and as 
was any place available which would 
hold a great crowd. The Wagner Festi 
val of 1882 was held in the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, with results that left 
much to desire, so far as the effect of 
the music was concerned. But it was 
probably the insufficiency of accommoda- 
tion for the horse show that had more 
to do than any other single consideration 
with the erection of the Madison Square 
Garden. The building we are now to 
lose was planned with special regard to 
that entertainment. Unless memory is 
at fault, the leading spirits in the erec- 
tion of the new building were leading 
spirits also in the Horse Show Associa- 
tion. To accommodate a horse show 
would not be as plausible a motive now 
as it was in the late eighties, when the 
project took shape, the building having 
been begun, as the inscription on the 
Fourth Avenue front sets forth, in 1889. 
Now, it looks doubtful whether there will 
much longer be any occasion for a show 
of horses, except in a_ palaeological 
museum ! 

However that may be, every lover of 
architecture, and for that matter every 
citizen with a decent share of public 
spirit, has reason to be glad that it was 
put into the hearts of some men to build 
a great building for public entertainments 
of a “monster” or spectacular kind; and 
particularly that it was put into their 
hearts to choose Stanford White to be 
the architect of the edifice with which 
his name has become so closely and so 
tragically connected, since it was des- 
tined to be the place of his own death 
by murder that he was so enthusiastical- 
ly rearing. We have thus far had less 
to say than might reasonably be expected 
of an architectural periodical about the 
architectural aspects of the enterprise; 
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THE PASSING OF 
and yet it is certain that the genuine and 
extensive public regret which will follow 
the demolition of the Garden will be in 


great part for the loss of its architec 
ture. Here, however, we must distin- 
guish. It is the tower that will be re- 


gretted. It was upon that that the archi- 
tect concentrated his own enthusiasm. 
When reporters visited him, during the 
progress of the work, to inquire about 
it, it was his habit to say to them, “Say 
what you like about the building, but 
whatever you say, for any sake say it 
needs the tower.” He may and indeed 
must have had his troubles in persuad- 
ing a practical-minded building commit- 


tee that it was worth their while, after 
they had spent a great deal of good 
money in the satisfaction of the practi- 


cal requirements which the building was 
intended to satisfy, to go on and build 
monument, for the utility of 
which only a very slender showing could 
be made, merely, or almost altogether, 


a costly 


as an ornament to the city. Yet he 
knew exactly what he was about, and 
what part of his work would be most 


appreciated. 

\part from the tower, the building 
cannot be called successful. The most 
obvious motive for the side walls was 
the development and emphasis of their 
length. A length unequalled in the city 
in which it appears was well worthy of 
being made the very utmost of. The 
way to make the most of it was, of 
course, the repetition of an absolutely 
identical treatment, the recurrence of an 


identical feature, from one end to the 


other. In the architectural fashion just 
now prevalent this feature would be a 
classic column. That would accomplish 


+ 


the particular purpose no doubt of ex- 
pressing and emphasizing the horizon- 
tal extension. But it would do it at the 
cost of monotony in any case, and in 
New York just now it would also be ob- 
jectionable as being so dreadfully hack- 
neyed that a new colonnade is simply a 
new bore. And the classical colonnade 
is, by no means, the only way to do it. 
\ repetition of similarly treated arched 
openings attains the purpose equé illy well. 
Here there is enough of irregularity in 
the fenestration to destroy this obvious 
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SQUARE GARDEN. 519 
source of effect, while the groupings and 
the projections quite fail to substi- 
tute any other in the interest of the fea- 
tures taken singly. The arcade sur- 
rounding the building at the west end is 
a piece of entirely decorative architec- 
ture. At least the practical purpose of 
providing shelter is far less important 
than the decorative purpose of providing 
something worth looking at. This pur- 
pose is hardly attained. The scale of 
the feature is so small that it is not im- 
pressive as a feature, having in view the 
magnitude of the building of which it 
is an excrescence. The interest must be 
sought in the detail, and the detail is 


not interesting. It is a translation into 
terra cotta of an enrichment in carved 
stone, or rather not a translation, but a 


ere reproduction. It lacks completely 
the interest of craftsmanship, of adapta- 


tion of the design to the material. It is 
true that it is much more effective now 


when it has gathered the grime of twenty 
odd years, than it was when it was new. 
Che author subsequently attained a much 
greater power of effective design in terra 
cotta than he showed here. Take the 
cresting of Dr. Parkhurst’s church or, in 
fact. any of the detail of that building in 
baked clay, and you find precisely the 
freshness and zest of craftsmanship, of 
working in the given material, which you 
iniss here. The same want of craftsman- 
ship is still more injuriously apparent in 
the interior, which 1s even curiously inef- 
fective, considering its magnitude. This 
was an early example of the exposure 
of metal in theatrical construction and 
offered an opportunity which faithful 
artistic study, in conjunction with an 
engineer capable of seeing the point of 
an artistic treatment, might have turned 
to the production of something fine and 
memorable. But, in fact, the metal 
work of the interior is even more devoid 
of interest than the work in baked clay 
on the outside. 

No; the architect was right. The 
“the thing.” What a fine thing 
it is we can judge now better even than 
at first, since it is now seen overborne 
and belittled, and yet cannot in the least 
be shamed, by the mass and weight of 
the tower of the Metropolitan, a third 


tower is 
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greater in area, say, and half as high 


again. The enthusiasm with which it 
was acclaimed when it was new was 
quite justified. There was nothing like 


it in New York. One rather random 
guess at its purpose may be recorded, of 
an [:piscopal clergyman who had spent 
the summer of its construction in Europe, 
and, catching a glimpse of the tower 
from the elevated railroad on his way 
uptown, inquired of his companion what 
was “that new Presbyterian church?” 
Evidently he had overlooked the Diana, 
which, on her original scale, was hard 
to overlook. When the original went to 
the Chicago lair, and a reduction was 
substituted in Madison Square, the late 
\. R. Macdonough made a rather neat 
epigram, beginning 

New York concedes Chicago claim 
To giant Diana’s foot and fame 

The late W. M. Laffan was moved by 
the tower to exclaim, in the New York 
Sun, that it was the greatest thing that 
had been done in art for centuries, or 
words to that effect. ()f course, this 
was extravagant praise for what was 
much more a reproduction than an adap- 
tation of an existing monument, in spite 
of the variations in the tower of Madi 
son Square Garden from the Giralda. 
Those variations, even if one concedes 
them to be improvements on the original, 
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as the present chronicler believes them 
to be, by no means give the redesigner 
the same artistic rank as that which 
Richardson, for example, earned by his 
restudy of the old tower of Salamanca 
for Trinity in Boston. But it remains 
true that the tower, superseded in mag- 
nitude as it has been by its overtopping 
neighbor, is a great ornament to the 
city which it is not only a pity but really 
a shame for its city to permit to be 
pulled down. 

And, indeed, it argues a curious defect 
of civic spirit for the community to al- 
low the demolition of the building to 
which the tower is attached, and this 
not upon architectural but upon civic 
grounds, seeing that the edifice per 
formed a civic function of unquestioned 
importance, for the performance of 
which there is henceforth no provision 
“in sight.” “They order these matters 
better in France.” There, some means 
would be found for the taking over by 
the public of a building which performed 
so important a public service, even at 
some slight pecuniary loss. At the very 
least, means would be found of preserv- 
ing a piece of architecture which had 
won so wide a public recognition as the 
tower, by assuming the public guardian- 
ship of it as a “Monument Historique.” 
\nglosaxondom has its drawbacks. 
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THE PALACE OF THE POPES 
AT AVIGNON 
ITS HISTORY AND RESTORATION: 


FREDERIC LEES, OFFICER DE L‘INSTRVCTION PVBLIQVE 


AVIGNON, THE ANCIENT fortified town of 
that “Garden of France” where Dante 
tarried and sought poetic inspiration, 
Avignon, where Petrarca met Laura and 
found the stimulus which gave us his 
immortal sonnets and cansone,—Avig- 
non, where nine Popes held a court that 
for pomp and majesty was without equal 
during the whole of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,—Avignon, with its Papal Palace, 
its ancient streets, its fine old churches 
and stately mansions, all so rich in his- 
torical memories, is a place which 1s 
never forgotten by the lover of history 
and architecture. Once visited, it leaves 
an impression to which the mind, in after 
years, loves to return again and again. 
Like the fruit which ripens under the 
generous sun of Provence, it flavour (if 
| may use the word) is exquisite,—one 
of those rare sensations that deserve to 
be treasured and celebrated in song. 
Rabelais’ zi//e sonante—the town of in 
numerable belfries and clanging bells— 
has been held in high honor by travel 


*The photographs illustrating this article were 
specially taken for THE ARCHITECTURAL REC- 
ORD. The writers’ thanks are due to M. Henri Nodet, 
Architect-in-Chief of the Monuments Historiques in 
Paris; to M. Valentin, his collaborator in Avignon, 
and to M. Girard, Curator of the Musée Calvet of 
that town, for the valuable assistance which they 
gave him in the preparation of his work. 


lers and writers ever since the Prince 
of Chroniclers set them so splendid an 
example. To lroissart, the Palace of 
the Popes at Avignon was “the most 
beautiful and the strongest house in the 
world, and the easiest to hold, provided 
that those who were inside had enough 
to live upon.” Stendhal, in his, W/é- 
moires dun Touriste, noted, with de- 
light, the glorious dead leaf color which 
time and the sun have imparted to the 
stones of the little town which during 
sixty vears dared to rival Rome. Pros- 
per Mérimeée—as enthusiastic an arche- 
ologist as he was subtle as a stylist— 
likewise came under the fascination of 
the Papal Palace; whilst Victor Hugo, in 
one of those fine outbursts of poetic 
prose to which he accustomed his read- 
ers, described it as “a sort° of gigantic 
Roman cathedral with 
enormous towers as a 
mountain for an apsis’—a Roman cathe- 
dral in a town which, seen from afar, 
bore a resemblance to the form of 
\thens, and whose walls, as golden as 
the august ruins of the Peloponnesus, 
had something of the reflection of the 
beauty of Greece. 


seven or eight 
facade and a 


From whatever point of view you be- 
hold Avignon and its Palace—whether 
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vou approach it by the line of the Paris, 
lyons and Mediterranean Railway Co., 
by steamer on the majestic Rhone, or on 
foot—it presents an almost indescribable 
charm. It within a_ landscape 
which is without compare in the whole 
of the south of France. You feel that, 
for the first time since leaving the cold 
gray north, you are in another country 
and climate. The blue sky and the 
olives and the very scent of the air re- 
mind you of Italy, to which the Midi, 
indeed, forms the best of introductions ; 
and you come to realize how easy it 
must have been for the Popes and those 
who left the banks of the Tiber to 
crowd to their brilliant court on the 
banks of the Rhone to acclimatize them- 
selves and joyfully support that period 
which certain Italian writers have harsh- 
ly called “the second captivity of Baby 

lon.” 

The Palace stands on a slight emi- 
nence, under the lea of the Rocher des 
Doms, overlooking gray-roofed houses 
and Gothic steeples. From the charming 
garden which the people of Avignon 


is 


set 


] 
i 
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have made on the rock, you can form 
an excellent idea of its position as re 
gards the town and the’ surrounding 
country. At your feet lies the town, 
with its fourteenth century ramparts and 
curtains ; far below, past the broken Pont 
de St. Benezet, rush the impetuous bl 
waters of the Rhone; on the 
side of the valley stands the village of 
Villeneuve-lés-Avignon, with the stout 
machicolated walls of the fourteenth cen 
tury Fort of St. André and the pic 
turesque Tower of Philippe-le-Bel, which 
once protected one of the ends of the 
old bridge of Avignon; and in the dis 
tance a screen of snow-capped 
mountains, the Alpines and the hills of 
the Gard, as though to remind you, as 
you stand in the warm sun of the Midi, 
of the cold north whence you have come 
In whichever direction you look, your 
eyes fall on things which the finger of 
Time has touched none too lightly ; 
are dragged back into the past, forced 
to muse on those ancient days and an 
cient glories which, alas! are now but 


phantoms 


1¢ 


Opposite 


rises 


you 
} 
] 


How was Ir that this little French town 
came to be the rival of Rome? The 
question is easily answered. But it is 
not to be found in the romantic story 
told by Villani—the story of a secret pact 
between Albertini di Prato and Philippe- 
le-Bel, who, in return for certain conces- 
sions, including the suppression of the 
Knight Templars and the removal of the 
Holy See to France, agreed to use his 
influence in getting Bertrand de Got, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, elected Pope. 
The explanation of Bertrand de Got’s 
choice of Avignon in preference to Rome 
is much simpler. 

At the time of the election of Clement 
V., Rome was a hotbed of sedition, and 
the prospect of exchanging a turbulent 
Italian milieu for one in the pleasant 
fields of France could not fail to please 
such a man as Bertrand de Got. As 
Renan says: “The rival parties into 
which Italy was split up and the turbu- 
lence of the Roman factions had made 
the sojourn of the Papacy in Rome al- 
most impossible. * * Clement V. 


* 


Il. 


was not the author of such a situation, 
but he lent himself to it: he was influ 
enced by dominating currents, and his 
compliance led him into a truly extraor- 
dinary position. * * * The city of 
Rome was, in reality, the most turbulent 


of the Italian republics; its country dis- 
tricts, given over to an ungovernable 
feudal system, had become a _ desert 


which it was impossible to cross with 
out danger. Two contradictory roles can 
not be played at one and the same time 
In throwing herself into that brilliant 
life of strife and adventure which gave 
birth to the Renaissance, Italy could no 
longer pretend to retain her supremacy 
over the Christian world. * * If 
Italy rendered the sojourn of the head 
of the Catholic Church dangerous or in- 
convenient, if she used her ecclesiastical 
privileges as a means towards her private 
ends, she had no right to complain when 
the Church removed its essential organs 
outside her circle. The sojourn of the 
Popes in Rome had become, in fact, the 
most intolerable of captivities.” 














GENERAL VIEW OF THE PALACE OF THE POPES 
AS SEEN FROM THE PLACE DU PALAIS 
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Bertrand de Got was elected Pope on 
June 5th, 1305, and on the following 14th 
of November, in the Church of St. Just, 
at Lyons, and in the presence of a bril- 
liant assembly of kings and princes, he 
was crowned. But it was not until the 
beginning of the spring of 1309 that 
Clement V. made his entry into Avignon. 
[le took up his residence in a convent 
of the Dominican Friars, then situated 
outside the town, and there continued to 
live during almost the whole of his pon- 
tificate, without attempting to build him 
self a worthier home. 

His successor, John XXII... elected 
Pope in 1316, showed greater enterprise. 
[le began building a Papal Palace which 
stood on the site of the present building 
and was a transformation of the resi- 
dence which he had occupied as Bishop 
of Avignon. [but little or nothing of this 
earlier palace now remains. Indeed, the 
architectural history of the Palace of the 
Popes does not really begin until Decem 
ber 20th, 1335, when Benedict XII., the 
third Pope of Avignon, was elected to 
the Holy See. 

Benedict retained hardly anything of 
his predecessor's work. He did not be 
gin, however, by pulling everything down, 
as has been stated by many historians; 
he proceeded very gradually, repairing 
certain private apartments, whilst others 
were being made ready, and never de- 
stroying an old construction until a new 
one was finished. Considering the short 
duration of his pontificate, his share in 
the building of the Palace of the Popes 
was enormous. ‘We owe to him,” says 
the author of a recent work*, “about two- 
thirds of the existing constructions. They 
are the simplest and least ornamental, but 
the most robust and strongest. Every- 
thing which this Pope built is still stand 
ing. On entering the courtyard, every 
thing—with the exception of the right 
wing with the two towers of the Garde 
robe and St. Laurent, and the facade fac 
ing the Place du Palais—was the work of 
Benedict XII. If one would have a 
graphic representation, one has only to 
draw, on a plan of the Palace, a diagonal 
line across the courtyard, starting from 
the southern corner, in front of the Tour 


*Félix Digonnet’s ‘‘Le Palais des Papes d’Avig 
non.’ Seguin Avignon, 1907 


des Anges, and ending at the opposite 
corner on the northwest of the courtyard. 
Everything to the left of this diagonal 
was due to Benedict.” 

The first work undertaken by Benedict 
was the doubling of the Pontifical Chapel 
of John XXII., now the large room used 
for the Departmental Archives ( No. 1 on 
lan), and the construction of the Tour 
des Anges (No. 2). The architect of 
both was Pierre Poisson, of Mirepoix, in 
the Ariége. The tower, which is the most 
complete of all the towers of the Palace, 
is also one of the most interesting, since 
it contained the Pope's private rooms. It 
is 40 meters 50 centimeters in height ,and 
it took two years to build. On the ground 
floor was Benedict’s private wine cellar; 
above, level with the courtyard, was his 
treasury ; on the first floor was the apart 
ment of his Chamberlain; on the second 
floor was his bedroom, decorated with 
frescoes which possibly still exist under a 
thick coating of whitewash; and on the 
third and last floor but one was his It 
brary. Benedict's next piece of work was 
the building (now very much modern 
ized) which forms a continuation of the 
four des Anges and faces you on enter 


ing the Palace courtyard (No. 3). Here 
were also his private rooms: dining room, 
wardrobe, study and oratory. The small 


tower (No. 4) in the angle formed by 
the Tour des Anges and the building just 
mentioned was probably the Tour des 
EKtuves, so frequently mentioned in the 
Latin documents in the Vatican Library,’ 
and doubtless held the Pope’s bathroom. 
As to his reception rooms, these were 
built on the left of the c yurtyard (No. 5). 
The wing known as the Aile du Consis 
toire (No. 6), with the Tour St. Jean 
(No. 7), was next constructed ; and after 
this Benedict turned his attention to the 
large kitchen and its dependencies ( Nos. 
8 and g), the Tour de la Glaciére ( No. 
10), the Tour de la Campane (No. I1), 
the adjoining wing (No. 12) in which the 
members of his staff were lodged, and, 
finally, the Tour du Trouillas (No. 13). 
The last named tower was barely com 
pleted when, after a reign of seven years, 
death surprised him. 

Before describing the work of his suc- 
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+Ehrles ‘“‘Historia bibliothecae Rumanorum Pon- 
tificum Rome, 1S 
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THE PALACE OF THE POPES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AS SEEN FROM 
ACROSS THE RHONE 


(From a drawing in the Musée Calvet.) 








VIEW OF THE PALACE OF THE POPES FROM ACROSS THE RHONE, SHOWING A 
PORTION OF THE FORTIFICATION OF THE TOWN. 
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cessor, Clement \V1., let us for a moment 
oncentrate our attention on two pal rticu 

irly interesting features of Benedict's 
palace: the large kitchen, with its octa 
gonal tower, and the Tour St. Jean. 

In the old accounts, under the date Oc- 
ober 16th, 1339, there is a mention of 
payments being made to Jean Mathe and 
Jean Calhe for the “new kitchens” and 
the “big chimney of the palace.” There 
‘an be no doubt that this is the large 
‘himney shaped like an octagonal pyra- 
mid and terminated by a round top, which 





\N EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DRAWING 
SHOWING THE TWO TURRETS OVER 
THE PAPAL LEGATE COLONNA 
LONGER EXIST. 


rises at the side of the Tour de la Gla- 
ciere. and which, covering the whole of 

1e kitchen below, carried off the smoke 
from the fires and the smell of cooking. 
Somewhat similar kitchens and chimneys 
are to be seen in other parts of France, 
notably at the Chateau of Montreuil-Bel- 
lay and the Abbey of Fontevrault, in 
Touraine. Yet the Avignon construction 
was long thought to be the torture-cham- 
ber of the Palace! Even Mérimée fell 
into the error and, after a minute descrip- 
tion of the instruments of torture used by 
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the Inquisition, pictured them being heat- 
ed in a furnace the position of which is 
clearly indicated in one of the walls! 

The Tour St. Jean calls for special at 
tention on account of the frescoes with 
which the walls and ceilings of its two 
chapels—the Chapel of St. John and the 
Chapel of St. Martial—are covered. But 
we must remember that these beautiful 
paintings, so interesting to students of the 
art of the fourteenth century, were exe 
cuted to the order of Clement VI. 

The name of the painter of the fres- 
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IN THE MUSEE CALVET AT AVIGNON, 
ENTRANCE AND THE RAVELIN BUILT BY 
ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES WHICH NO 


coes in the Chapel of St. John is un 
known. They have been attributed to 
Simone di Martino, who, according to 
Vasari, came to Avignon. But the state 
ment is not confirmed by the accounts. 
Possibly they were the work of one of his 
pupils, assisted by French or local artists 

The keystone of the vaulted roof of 
the chapel bears the arms of Clement VI. 
and the four segments into which the ceil- 
ing is divided by the ribs the figures of 
eight saints: St. John the Baptist, St. 
John the Evangelist, St. Zachariah and 
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others, with their names and mottoes in 
Latin. On the eastern wall are depicted 
the birth of St. John the Baptist, a group 
f men and women in fourteenth century 
‘ostumes, Zachariah’s Sacrifice, St. John 
Preaching in the Desert, and Christ in 
the Garden of Olives. The northern wall 
bears pictures of the Baptism of Christ, 
St. John and the Pharisees, Herod feast- 
ing with his friends, with a man bringing 
in the head of St. John ona plate, Salome 
presenting the head to her mother, and 
the Decapitation of St. John. The call 
of the sons of Zebedee, Christ ce: nferring 
his authority on St. Peter, and the Resur- 
rection of Tabitha by St. Peter are rep 
resented on the southern wall; whilst on 
the western wall there is a fine Crucifix- 
ion in the style of the School of Sienna 
and fragments of a decoration which 
probably represents the burial of St. 
John. 

\atteo Giovanetti, of Viterbe, and his 
assistants, almost all of whom were Ital- 
ians, were the authors of the frescoes in 
the Chapel of St. Martial*. The subjects 
are all inspired by the life of St. Martial, 
the great apostle of Limousin of the third 
‘entury, and who, owing to several Popes 
and Cardinals being natives of that old 
province of France, was held in particu- 
lar veneration at the Court of Avignon. 

The vaulted roof, divided into four 
segments, is a mass of charming paint- 
ings on a dark blue ground: landscapes, 
buildings and figures, with the head of 
Christ on the keystone. The subjects are 
so numerous that the artist has lettered 
them from A to H. Let us take them in 
their proper order: 

\.—The Call of St. Martial. Christ, 
wearing a blue cloak, is speaking to a 
number of seated persons, three of whom 
are named: the Saint, his father and his 
mother. Below is the Baptism of St. 
Martial by St. Peter. 

Is.—The Laying on of Hands. Christ, 
seated on a throne and surrounded by 
thirteen apostles, is laying his hands on 
the kneeling saint. Below, a fisherman, 
an allusion to the evangelistic mission. 

C.—St. Martial’s Mission in Gaul. 
Christ ordering St. Peter to send St. 





*E. Miintz, ““Fresques inédites,” in the “Gazette 
archéeologique” for 18S85-S6. 
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Martial on his mission, and St. Peter 
transmitting these orders. 

1).—TVhe Ordination of St. Martial. St. 
Peter handing his crosier to the kneeling 
St. Martial. Below, the resurrection of 
St. Austriclinian. 


k.—The Casting out of a Devil at 
Tulle—an incident in the life of the 
daughter of Arnulfe. The demon es- 


capes under the form of a little black 
animal. 
k.—The Curing of a Sick Person in 
the same town. Below, a baptism. 
(4.—The Abolition of Idolatry at Agen 





BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE PALACE OF 
THE POPES. 


(From a map dated 1618.) 


—a curious scene in a Gothic building. 
St. Martial is curing four pagan priests 
who have become blind through having 
struck him. Two angels are driving 
away the devil—a black hairy man with 
the wings of a bat. ; 

H.—St. Martial sent by God to Limo- 
ges. The kneeling Saint, in a Gothic 
building at Agen, is receiving a message 
from Christ: ‘Fear not, go to Limoges, 
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for I will glorify thee there,’ written in 
Latin. In a second compartment is a rep- 
resentation of the Curing of a laralytic. 
The paintings on the walls, in spite of 
the mutilations to which they have been 
submitted, are no less remarkable. On the 
northern wall we see St. Martial at Limo- 
, and the churches which he founded ; 
on the eastern side, facing the door, the 
Martyrdom of St. Valerie, the Resurrec- 
tion of her Executioneer, St. Valérie 
bringing her head to St. Martial, Christ 


oes 





FRESCOES 


DISCOVERED IN A ROOM 
GARDE-ROBE 


ON 
BY 


informing St. Martial of his approaching 
death, and the Death of the Saint; on the 
wall to the right of the door, the Confes- 
sion of Duc Etienne, St. Martial resur- 
recting the son of the Comte de Poitiers, 
the Burial of St. Martial, and the Miracle 
performed by St. Martial’s Shroud; and 
above the door Duc Etienne breaking the 
Idols, the Curing of Comte Sigebert at 
Bordeaux, the putting out of a fire by 
means of the Saint’s crosier, and the vis- 
ion in which Christ fortold the Saint of 
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the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The richness and profuseness of the 
decorations of the Chapels of St. John 
and St. Martial give one a very good idea 
of the artistic inclinations of Clement VI. 
Elected Pope on May oth, 1343, after a 
conclave which was held in the palace, 
Pierre des Roziers immediately began to 
think not only of softening the severity of 
his predecessor's work, but of increasing 
the Palace to a scale which was more in 
accordance with the importance and gran 


s 


THE THIRD FLOOR OF THE TOUR DE LA 
M. LOUIS YPERMAN., 
deur of the office of the head of the 
Church. Having appointed Jean de Lou 


biere as his architect, he first of all com- 
pleted the Tour de Trouillas, enlarged his 
predecessor's private kitchen and modi- 
fied his dining room; after which he bold- 
ly entered on those extensive building 
operations that were to add to the Pal 
its finest features: 


ace 
the Tour de la Garde- 


robe, the Audience Chamber, the huge 
Pontifical Chapel, the western wing and 
the Tour de la Gache. 
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The Tour de la Garde-robe (No. 14 on 
Plan) is less high and smaller than the 
adjoining Tour des Anges, and in build- 
ing it the Pope’s object was to form an 
annex to his private apartments for the 
storing of his linen, articles of clothing 
and furniture. It is divided into four 
Hoors, to which access is gained by means 


of a winding staircase, and each floor 


consists of a= singl 


gle room, measuring 
about sixty-four square yards. There was 
a private chapel, dedicated to St. Michael 
and ornamented with frescoes, and un- 
derneath, on the third floor, a pretty room 


PLAN OF THE PALACE 


l Departmental Archives 

2—Tour des Anges 

3—Building built by Benedict XII 
i—Tour des Etuves 

5—Benedict’s Reception Rooms 

6 Aile du Consistoire 

7—Tour St Jean 

8 and 9—Kitchen and Dependencies. 
10—Tour de la Glaciére. 

11—Tour de la Campane. 
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likewise decorated with paintings, the 
work, in all probability, of French and 
Italian artists. The latter works, discov- 
ered under the thick coating of white- 
wash which has covered them since 1822 
and intelligently restored by M. Louis 
Yperman, represent hunting, fishing, 
fruit gathering and other scenes of coun- 
try life. The principal fresco is on the 
northern wall: a fishing scene, with four 
figures, a swan and a background of ver- 
dure. 

The Audience Chamber and Pontifical 
Chapel, situated one above the other (No 
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12—Wing in which the Pope's staff lived 

13—Tour du Trouillas. 

14—Tour de la Garde-Robe. 

15—Audience Chamber and Pontificial Chapel 

16—Arcade. 

17—Grand Staircase. 

18—Entrance to the Palace. 

19 Western wing occupied by members of 
Clement the Sixth’s staff and body- 
guard. 

20—Tour St. Laurent. 
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15 on Plan), were considered, on their 
completion in 1347 and 1351, to be the 
finest rooms in the whole Palace. They 
still hold that position. The Audience 
Chamber, which was entered, as now, by 
way of a lofty arcade (No. 16) that 
forms a sort of vestibule and leads to the 
Grand Staircase (No. 17), is 52 meters 
long, 16 m. 50 wide, and 11 meters high. 
It is divided into two naves by a series 
of stout pillars, and on a portion of the 
beautiful vaulted roof are twenty painted 
figures of prophets, all admirably pre 
served and worthy, such is the skill with 
which they are drawn and colored, of the 
hand of either Giotto or Memmi, to 
whom, but incorrectly, they have been 
attributed.* Whether the entire ceiling 
was once covered with similar works is 
unknown, but the walls of this fine hall, 
where the Supreme Court of the Roman 
Church dealt out justice, were, it has been 
proved, entirely decorated with paintings, 
the traces of which can here and there 
still be detected. 

The Pontifical Chapel is reached by 
means of the Grand Staircase, which is 3 
meters 30 broad and is said to have had 
steps of white marble. On reaching the 
second landing a large Gothic bay opens, 
on the right, on to the courtyard—the 
window from which the Pope, as a 
learned Avignon’ archaeologist has 
shown,* blessed the people—and imme- 
diately opposite this is the sculptured en- 
trance to the Chapel. This imposing hall 
is the same length and breadth as the 
Audience Chamber, but it is nearly dou- 
ble the height. It is lit by eight majestic 
Gothic windows: two at each end and 
four in the southern wall. One can well 
imagine how fine an appearance it must 
have presented when it possessed its altar, 
its costly furniture and rich hangings, 
and when, on All Saints Day, one year 
after its completion, Clement VI. solemn- 
ized his first mass there and sent up 
thanks to God for enabling him to ac- 
complish his plans. 

*M. Jules Courtet, in his ‘Notice historique et 
archéologique sur Avignon,’ suggests, on the 
strength of a passage in Vasari, that they may be 


the work of Orgagna, who executed several com- 
missions for Clement VI. 
+Dr. Colombe, “Au Palais des Papes (La Grande 


Fenétre),’’ in the “‘Revue du Midi’’ for December 
5, 1900 
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Qn December 6th, 1351, one month 
after this memorable inauguration, 
Pope died. He had by then, however. 
completed all his architectural projects; 
for, simultaneously with the building o1 
the Audience Chamber and the Pontifical! 
Chapel, the western facade and wing, ex 
tending for a length of sixty meters and 
enclosing the courtyard, had been erected 
This wing has retained so many of 
original features that a number of. its 
parts are worthy of being examined in 
detail. 

‘he entrance (No. 18 on Plan) wa 
surmounted by two graceful turrets, 
which, on the ground that they were in 
such a ruined state that there was a dan 
ger of them falling, were destroyed at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The cor 
bel tables on which they rested now alone 
remain, but one can form an excellent 
idea of their aspect from an ancient 
drawing—one of a most valuable series. 
due to an unknown artist—in the Muse 
Calvet, at Avignon. Above this entranc: 
are the well-preserved arms of Clement 
VI. It was formerly preceded by a gen 
tle slope and was strongly defended by a 
drawbridge, barbican, ravelin and othe 
military works. 

On passing through this entrance the 
various floors of the western wing (No. 
19), occupied by members of the Pope's 
staff and bodyguard, are reached by 
winding staircases, several of which still 
exist. Communication between the rooms 
and offices was assured by means of cor 
ridors running laterally with the interior 
facade. One of these, erroneously called 
the Galérie du Conclave, and which was 
reserved for dignitaries of the Church, 
forms a long and charming vaulted gal 
lery, ornamented with grotesque figures 
of monsters and birds, and lighted by 
eight narrow windows. 

The facade facing the courtyard is re 
markably well preserved. Some of the 
original windows, the gargoyles, one ot 
the slender bell-turrets which surmounted 
each of them, the crenellated top and 
other decorative details still remain: 
precious indications to those who have 
undertaken the restoration of the Palace. 

The Tour St. Laurent ( No. 20), forty 


four meters in height and divided into 
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four floors, was the work of Innocent VI, 
and with its completion the Palace of the 
Popes, as regards the main work of build- 
ing, may be said to have been completed. 
Gregory XI.; the Anti-Popes, Clement 
Vil. and Benedict XIII., the Papal Le 
gates and Vice-Legates who occupied it 
until the Revolution drove them hence, 
each contributed his share. But, generally 
speaking, the Palace had already assumed 
that gigantic and imposing whole which 
it still possesses today. 

lhe question of the nationality of the 
architects who built the Palace of the 
Popes and the style in which they worked 
now to be considered. We find. 
m consulting the original documents in 
the Vatican, that all of them were 
l'rench, and that, contrary to what has 
been claimed by certain writers, they did 
not go to Italy for their inspiration. “Ital 
ian architecture of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, whether we take it in the south or 
north of the peninsula,” says Viollet-le- 
Duc*, “bears no resemblance to that of 
the Palace of the Popes. From the Tour 


' 
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de Trouillas to the Tour des Anges, 
throughout the entire extent of these 
buildings, from the north to the south 


the east to the west, the methods of con 
struction, the sections of the piles, the 
vaults, the bays and the defenses belong 
to French architecture of the Midi—to 
that Gothic architecture which with diff- 
culty relieves itself from certain Roman 
traditions. The ornamentation, which, 
moreover, is very sober, recalls that of 
the upper parts of the Cathedral of Nar- 
bonne, which date from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Now, the 
Narbonne Cathedral is the work of a 
French architect, the same, probably, who 
built that of Clermont, in the Auvergne, 
and that of Limoges. The only 
details of the Palace of the Popes which 
are evidently of Italian origin are the 
Fran 


*“Dictionnaire raisonné de l'Architecture 


Vol. VII., p. 28 


caise,’’ 
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paintings attributed to Giotto. 
Memmi, or his pupils. Do not let us for 
get, moreover, that Clement V., who was 
the first to establish the Pontifical seat at 
\vignon, was born at Villendrau, near 
bordeaux ; that John XXII., his success: 
or, was Jacques d’Euse, born at Cahors; 
that Benedict XII. was Jacques Fournier 
born at Saverdun, in the county of Foix ; 
that Clement VI. was Pierre Roger, born 
at the Chateau de Maumont, in the dio 
; that Innocent \I. was 
Etienne d’Albert, born near Pompadour, 
in the diocese of Limoges; that Urban \. 
was Guillaume Grimoald, born at Grisac, 
in the Gévaudan, in the diocese of 
Mende; and that Gregory XI., nephew of 
Pope Clement VI., was, like his uncle, 
born at Maumont. That these Popes, who 
obtained the election to the sacred college 
of a large number of French prelates, 
particularly Gascons and Limousins 
would have brought Italian architects t 
build their palace is hardly likely: but 
even if they had, it would be impossible 
not to consider the construction of the 
Palace of the Popes as belonging to the 
architecture of the southern provinces of 
France. We insist on this point because 
it is commonly claimed that the Palace of 
the Pr ypes is one of those grandiose con 
structions belonging to the arts of Italy. 
At that time—that is, in the fourteenth 
century—taste in Italian architecture was 
indecisively wavering between antique 
traditions and the influences of France 
and Germany, and was not distinguished 
by grandeur and frankness. The lopes, 
established in [Irance, possessors of a 
wealthy county, reuniting considerable 
resources, living relatively in a state of 
profound peace, all of them natives of the 
dioceses of the Midi, then so rich in fine 
buildings, produced at Avignon a ‘work 
which was absolutely French, much supe 
rior in its conception, grandeur and tast« 
to what was then erected in Italy.” 


Simon 


cese of Lim eS 





ITT. 


WANDERING THROUGH the innumerable 
rooms and passages of the Palace of the 
Popes, mounting to the tops of its tow- 
ers to survey the courtyard and look 


down upon the old deserted garden where 
the head of the Roman Church once 
strolled and took the air, you cannot fail 
to realize that it is not time alone whic! 
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deals hardly with ancient buildings. Man 
does his full share towards their destruc- 
tion. Nowhere, | believe, has this been 
the case so much as in France. Think 
of the havoc which was wrought to her 
ancient buildings by the Revolution! 

Like the Chateau de Nantes, the 
Chateau de Langeasis and many another 
noble old pile, the Palace of the Popes 
suffered terribly through the great up- 
heaval, and only just escaped being razed 
to the ground. Later, when the storm 
was over, it fell upon even more evil 
days, for in 1822 it came into the hands 
of the military authorities and was con- 
verted into a barracks. To provide ac 
commodation for the soldiers, the Audi- 
ence Chamber and the Pontifical Chapel 
were supplied with additional floors and 
converted into huge dormitories. Rooms 
that were considered too extensive were 
cut up into sections by means of parti- 
tions; ancient narrow winding staircases 
were walled up and replaced by modern 
ones; here, in the courtyard, above the 
entrance, a charming fourteenth century 


window was removed to make room for a 
clock dial; and there, on the second land- 
ing of the Grand Staircase, the sculp- 
tured doorway leading into the Pontifical 
Chapel was entirely hidden behind a mass 
of masonry. On all sides needless mutila- 
tion went hand in hand with necessary 
but regrettable changes, and in certain 
cases the damage done was wilful and 
absolutely indefensible. A Corsican offi- 
cer even cut out a number of the 
heads of Saints in the Chapels of St. John 
and St. Martial, and disposed of them, it 
is believed, to art collectors. 

Such was the state of the greater por- 
tion of the Palace of the Popes when | 
visited it for the first time now seven 
years ago. What a change was to be 
noted when, at the end of January of this 
year, | paid ita second visit! But before 
speaking of the wonderful transformation 
which it is undergoing, let me brietly re- 
cord the events which led up to it, and 


give the names of those who, directly or 


indirectly, have aided in this, the most 
important piece of work of restoration 
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that has been undertaken in France for 
many a long year. 

The northern portion of the Palace of 
the Popes, built during the reign of Bene- 
dict NII., belongs to the Department of 
Vaucluse, which utilizes it for the de 
artmental archives. The southern por 
ion, commonly known as the Palace of 
lement \V1., is the property of the town 
of Avignon. The first work of restora 
tlon was begun in the part belonging to 
the Department, neighboring the Cathe 
dral of Notre Dame des Doms. The 
buildings on this side of the Palace, for 
merly used as a prison, having been evac- 
uated, the General Council of Vaucluse 
decided, about the year 1880, to use them 
for the archives of the Department, and 
voted a relatively large sum of money for 
the carrying out of this project. The 
Minister of Fine Arts, informed of this 
decision, examined the question, and 
agreed to participate in the work on con- 
dition that the installation of the archives 
be combined with the restoration of the 
building, and that the work be carried out 
by architects of the Commission des 
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RESTORED WINDOWS TO THE RIGHT OF 
THE ENTRANCE IN THE COURTYARD. 
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Monuments Historiques. This proposal 
was willingly accepted by the Depart- 
ment, and in 1884, under the direction of 
M. Henri Revoil, Architect in Chief, as- 
sisted by M. Valentin, Architect of the 
Monuments Historique of the Depart- 
ment, the work began. Benedict XII.’s 
Chapel—the important building which 
occupies the extreme north of the Palace, 
between the Tour de la Campane and the 
Tour de Trouillas—was the first portion 
to be restored. A few years later, the 
Department, desirous of extending its 
archives to the Tour de la Campane, 
again asked the State to participate in a 
scheme of restoration, and the Govern- 
ment having agreed, the Monuments His- 
toriques put the interior of the tower into 
a thorough state of repair and re-estab- 
lished the battlements. The work was at 
first placed in the hands of the same arch- 
itects, but M. Revoil, who will long be 
remembered for his valuable services, 
having died in 1900, it had to be com- 
pleted by M. Henri Nodet, Architect in 
Chief, with M. Valentin as his collabora- 
tor. Since that date, the Department has 
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done nothing further, with the exception 
of a few slight pieces of work to the bat 
tlements of the western facade. 
Encouraged by these precedents, the 
town of Avignon, represented by M. 
Pourquery de Boisserin, Mayor and Dep- 
uty of Vaucluse, began to take the neces 
sary steps to obtain the evacuation of the 
southern portion of the Palace, which, 
although it was town property, had been 
granted to the Ministry of War for use 
as an infantry barracks. On June roth, 
1900, M. Pourquery de Boisserin pro- 
posed the following resolution to the 
Chamber of Deputies: ‘The Chamber 
calls upon the Government to bring in a 
bill approving of a contract relative to 
the abandonment by the State of the usu- 
fruct of the Palace of the Popes, and to 
the construction of new barracks, with a 
view to the evacuation of the Palace and 
its restoration.” Accepted by the Gov- 
ernment, this resolution was adopted, and 
on January 15th, 1901, the contract was 
signed by the Prefect of Vaucluse, the 
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Mayor of Avignon, and the State Inspec 
teur des Domaines. But it was not until 
about the middle of 1905 that the new 
barracks were completed and the last sol 
dier had left the palace. 

Krom that date M. Henri Nodet and 
his collaborators have been continually at 
work. Assisted by M. Valentin, the 
architect of the Monuments Historique- 
at Avignon; by M. Louis Yperman, thx 
well-known artist, and by MM. I[lenri 
Souvet, Gilles, Audemard, Bedoiseau and 
Lescure, all specialists in the branches o1 
building which they represent, the Palac« 
of the Popes has month by month rr 
vealed its hidden beauties. The Audience: 
Chamber and the Pontifical Chapel, rid 
of the additions which were made by th 


military authorities, have once more as 
sumed more of that grandeur which th« 
architect of Clement VI. gave them. Thx 


entrance to the Chapel, evidently thi 
work of two different periods, as is 


shown by the two styles of sculpture and 





ENTRANCE TO THE PONTIFICAL CHAPEL 
OF CLEMENT VI., SHOWING CARVING 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED UNDER A 
MASS OF MASONRY. 








THE PALACE OF 
certain architectural features*, has been 
revealed to the light of day. Staircases 
of modern construction are being re- 
moved and ancient winding ones, hidden 
in the thickness 
the walls, are taking 
their place. Modern ph 
openings in the walls , 


ot = 





are being filled up 
and light is once 


more entering the in 
terior of the Palace 
through its fine old 
windows. The large 
window at which the 
Popes appeared to 
bless the faithful is 
rapidly assuming its 
primitive appearance. 


THE 
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mulation of over eighty years—is falling 
from the walls to reveal the adorable 
beauty of fourteenth century frescoes. 
Unlike the members of a former schoo! 
of architects, M. 
Henri Nodet is leav 
ing nothing to the 
imagination in. the 
vigantic work which 
he has undertaken. 
His methods, based 
on the researches of 
the scholar and ar 
cheeologist,are strict 
ly scientific. Slowly 
but surely he is ac 
complishing his task 
-contented, rather 


PLAN SHOWING OF THE than put out, by the 
Broken gargoyle and PALACE OF THE POPES THAT HAVE fact that the annual 
missing b e 1 1-turret BEEN OR ARE BEING RESTORED 


(Darkly shaded 


are one by one be- 
ing replaced, and, as though by magic, the 


half-inch coat of whitewash—the accu- 


*The low doors and massive central pier were 
added to support the earlier and more beautiful 
Gothic archway, which, owing to an error of con 
struction, threatened to fall, as, indeed, is proved 
by cracks which, on close examination, are still 
visible Au Palais des Papes: A propos de l’entrée 
de la Chapelle de Clement VI.,’" by Dr. Colombe 
Nime Imprimerie Générale, 1110 


grant for the work 
of restoration (some 
$10,000) is so small; for, with a larger 
sum of money to spend he feels that 
there might be a temptation to waste it 
over hasty transformations and thus de- 
tract from the ultimate exquisite beautv 
of a monument of which Avignon and 
the Midi are justly proud. 


parts restored.) 
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INTERIOR COURT AT “JOURNEYS END.” 
House of Mr. Hayden 


Lexington, Mass. 
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FACADE OF JEWELRY STORE—FIFTH AVENUE. 
New York City. Maynicke & Franke, Architects. 
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FACADE OF PIANO SALESROOM—FIFTH AVENUE. 
New York City Harry A. Jacobs, Architect. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Cleveland, Ohio. Milton Dyer, Architect. 
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See Plans and Description on following page. 
NUMBER 68 EAST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Stockton B. Colt ! 


Thornton Chard { Associated Architects. 























Overcoming the Difficulty of Dissymmetry in a City House 
On a Twenty Foot Lot 


THE PROBLEM of designing a modern city 
house on a narrow lot is one of many 
difficulties. By observing the houses in 
the side streets between Sixth and Madi- 
son Avenues, from 42d Street to 72d 
Street, one may see various solutions of 
the problem. One of the features which 
always presents difficulties is the design- 
ing of that part of the elevation which 
contains the main entrance to the house. 
It is especially difficult where it is de 
sired to squeeze into the width of this 
first or basement story, beside the en- 
trance door and vestibule, a small re- 
ception room and a service entrance. The 
numerous and divers ways in which these 
functions have been submitted to treat- 
iment is astonishing. In few cases is 
the result a happy one, for, in spite of 
the attempts to make the string course 
above the first or basement story strong 
enough to cut it off from the stories 
above, or to use a rustication strong 
enough to divert the eye from the solids 
and voids above, still the basement re- 
mains in its unsymmetrically broken sur- 
face. 

When the entire width is allotted to 
the entrance vestibule and hall, the prob- 
lem is a simple one. 

Even in the case where the steps lead 
down the area to the servants’ entrance 
below the sidewalk surface, and where 
the main entrance to the house and a 
small reception room are the only fea 
tures left to bother the designer, the re- 
sult is often happy, for, while absolute 
symmetry is not essential, still there 
would remain a good balance and a good 
proportion of walls and openings. 

Usually, when the designer has to 
provide for an entrance vestibule and a 
reception room, as much space as pos- 
sible is taken for the width of the re- 
ception room, which necessarily crowds 
the entrance door too close to the ad- 
joining building, thus squeezing out too 
thin the pier forming the outside door 
jamb. 

' Generally, in the upper stories of the 
facade, it is possible to obtain better and 
stronger outer piers, and the conditions 


permit of greater symmetry; but, as a 
rule, the end piers and the piers between 
the windows of these upper stories bear 
little relation to the vertical masonry of 
the story containing the entrance and are 
accordingly, not architecturally satisfac- 
tory. 

The accompanying photograph of the 
house, 68 East 506th Street, shows one so- 
lution of the problem which overcomes 
the difficulty of dissymmetry. In this 
case the main entrance, a servants’ sit- 
ting room and a service entrance were 
required in the width of the basement 
story only 20 feet wide; the design, there- 
fore, called for two doors and at least 
one window, one of these doors to be 
a major door. Placing these require- 
ments on the facade of the basement 
story would have cut up the masonry at 
the place where one expects to see it 
strongest. The expedient was resorted 
to, therefore, of using a recessed portico 
and carrying the front wall on an entabla- 
ture supported by piers and columns. 
Thus the three features above mentioned 
were taken away from the immediate 
foreground and placed less conspicuous- 
ly at the back of the portico, making the 
object of interest at the face of this 
basement story—the columns, piers and 


entablature. Thus a symmetrical and 

more monumental effect is obtained. 
Moreover, two other features of this 

facade are worthy of attention. First, 


the fact that there are no projections of 
steps or areas beyond the building line. 
This is a desirable condition, and one 
that will undoubtedly obtain in all new 


work throughout the citv in the near 
future. Second, nearly all houses built 


on narrow city lots seem too high for 
their width. This is partially overcome 
in this case by receding the top or fifth 
story so that the main cornice might be 
placed at the fourth floor level, thus re- 
ducing the apparent height of the facade. 

Most of the above comments refer to 
buildings on 20-foot lots or less; but 
even in bu‘ldings of greater width this 
plan might be adopted with even greater 
success. 
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Drill Room. 








Front Elevation. 


CONNECTICUT STATE ARSENAL AND ARMORY. 
Hartford, Conn. Benj. Wistar Morris, Architect 
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BY MONTGOMERY SCHVYLE R 


THe DutrcuMen of 

UNION New York were by 
COLLEGE, no means so keen 
about book-learning, 

(1795) in colonial days, as 

the New England- 

ers. The oldest college of Dutch founda- 
tion, established in 1766 in New Jersey 
as “Queen's” and a seminary of the 


Dutch Reformed Church, though now, as 
Rutgers, advertised as “non-sectarian,” is 
almost if not quite the only remaining 
memorial of the interest of the Holland- 
ers in higher education, unless Union 1s 
regarded as such. Schenectady re- 
mained homogeneously Dutch long after 
there was a considerable English infusion 
in Albany, and the impulse to the founda- 
tion there, first of the Schenectady Acad- 
mey (1785) and afterwards of Union 
College, came from the inhabitants of 
Dutch descent. In fact, the historiogra- 
pher of Union declares that the founder 
of Union College was the Dominie of the 
Dutch Church of Schenectady, Dirck 
Romeyn, who did not intermit his agita- 
tion from 1779, until the grant of the 
actual charter in 1795, and that next to 
him was General Philip Schuyler, who 
lobbied for the institution with the Board 
of Regents and with the Legislature. 


to be 


The toga did not entirely yield to arms. 
even during the Revolutionary war. 
which elsewhere suspended all peaceful 
enterprises. In 1779 a petition was pre- 
sented to the legislature for a college at 
Schenectady, and in 1782 a like petition 


with “near 1,200 subscribers” applied 
again to the legislature, then sitting at 
Kingston, in behalf of the same institu 


tion “for founding which the citizens of 
Schenectady alone proposed an estate 
valued at nearly eight thousand pounds 
principal.” With the establishment of the 
State was established the institution of 
the University of the State of New York. 
an institution designed for much larger 
uses than those which it has come to ful- 
fill. The Board of Regents repeatedly re 
fused the application for the charter of 
the college, chiefly upon the ground that 
the funds promised were insufficient for 
the purpose of a college. Though it 
passed the charter for the “Academy of 
the Town of Schenectady” in 1793, it de 
nied the next year the application for its 
promotion to collegiate rank, but granted 


that application the following year, thus 
issuing its own first collegiate charter. 


“Union” was not, as might be imagined, 
a testimonial of the union of the States 
under the Constitution of the United 








THE 
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States, but rather of the union of the 
sects in the new institution, of which the 
second article of the charter lays it down 
hat the government of the college shall 
vest in a board of twenty-four trustees, 
of which number ‘a majority shall not at 
any time be composed of persons of the 
same religious sect or denomination.” 

The new college fell heir to the quar- 
the old Academy, a spacious 
dwelling house in Schenectady, given to 
the \cademy by tl 


ters of 


the Consistory of the 


ee ee ae 


SOUTH 


COLLEGE, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Dutch Church, and valued, in 1797, at $5,- 
ooo. But under its second president, the 
second Jonathan Edwards, son of the the- 
ologian who was for so short a term the 
president of Princeton, who, like his 
more famous father, died in office, it 
erected a much more pretentious edifice, 
of three stories and a high basement of 
stone with a belfry, from the designs of 
Philip Hooker, of Albany, the architect 
of the State Hall, of the old St. Peter's 
Church, and possibly the real architect of 
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the Albany Academy, of which the nomi- 
nal architect was Seth Geer. This edifice 
was sold to the city and stood until it 
was demolished in 18oo. But the year of 
its completion, 1804, was also the year 
of the accession of the president who was 
really to begin the architectural as well 
as the educational history of what up to 
then had been but a feeble and languish 
ing institution. This was Eliphalet Nott, 
who was to be the President of Union for 
over half a century. He perceived that, 








COLLEGE (1814-1821). 


J. J. Ramée, Architect 


situated as it was in the heart of the an- 
cient “dorp,” the college had no room to 
grow to his notion of what it ought to be. 
At the eastern edge of Schenectady he 
selected a natural terrace and plateau, 
overlooking the valley of the Mohawk, 
which offered a site ample for any con- 
ceivable future development, and secured, 
mainly on his personal responsibility, a 
tract of 250 acres. A general plan for 
the buildings, providing for ultimate as 
well as for immediate needs was the next 
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logical and natural step. Logical and 
natural as it was, Dr. Nott was almost or 
quite alone among promoters of colleges 
in his time in being well enough advised 
to take it. It is almost superfluous to say 
that his adviser was a Frenchman, and, 
like the I'renchman who had laid out 
Washington in the preceding decade, a 
French engineer, M. Joseph Jacques 
Ramée had a considerable vogue in his 
time, being employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the planning of fortifications, 
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provided for a semicircular fringe of 
buildings with its two extremities flanked 
by two main buildings proposed to be 
first erected, of which the lines were to be 
continued by colonnades. The centre 
from which the semicircle was sprung 
was reserved for the chief monumental 
building, for which Ramée may very like- 
ly have had in mind what Jefferson was 
at almost the same time projecting for the 
University of Virginia, a reduced and re- 
produced model of what Jefferson called 
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COLONNADE, 
Schenectady, N 
and like all engineers of his generation 
and so few engineers of ours, he had en- 
joved an architectural training. Not un- 
til 890, and in an old print shop in Paris 
was discovered, by a graduate of Union, 
the plan of buildings and grounds, in- 
scribed, “Collége de Union a Schenec- 
tady, Etat de New Yorck, 1813,” which is 
now in the college library. It was a 
“cadre” for a larger institution than it 
was destined to serve, for, in fact, its out- 
lines have not even yet been filled up. It 
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COLLEGE (1814-1821) 


J. J. Ramée, Architect. 
“the most perfect example of the spheri- 
cal” in the Pantheon of Rome. The work 
of construction was begun upon the flank- 
ing buildings in 1812, and one of them 
was occupied in 1814, though they were 
not completed until 1820. To defray the 
expense of them, stated at about $110,- 
000, resort was had to the legislature of 
1814, which authorized a lottery from the 
proceeds of which Union was to receive 
$200,000 and Hamilton $40,000. The leg- 
islative view of lotteries was very differ- 
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ent a hundred years ago from what it is 
now. The old Capitol of New York was 
built from the proceeds of a lottery. 
This particular lottery, however, was ill- 
managed, insomuch that up to 1822 not 
one of the beneficiary institutions had 
received a dollar from it. Dr. Nott, with 
the advice and consent of his trustees. 
bought out the other beneficiaries, and 
Union ultimately received $277,000 in- 
stead of its original allotment. The build- 
ings presumably paid for out of the 
avails of this operation were North and 





THE NOTT-POTTER MEMORIAL, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


South Colleges and North and South 
Colonnades, which are still, though so 
closely verging on their century of dura- 
tion, fulfilling the purposes of their erec- 
tion, and promise to be serviceable for 
another century. Each “college” consists 
of two gabled pavilions designed for 
professors’ houses, and a curtain wall be- 
tween, an arcade below and a “pilas- 
trade” above for a dormitory. The col- 
onnades were designed for lecture rooms. 
All are solfdly built, of a backing of 
brickwork and a facing of roughcast, 
with a sparing ornamentation, chiefly of 
arches and pilasters, in the taste of the 
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time, and of a seemly and dignified as- 
pect. These, however, were but “the 
rests and monotones” of Ramée’s archi- 
tectural scheme. The buildings he pro 
jected for the extremities of his semi- 
circle are still unbuilt, and when the 
central circular building and the semi- 
circle behind it came to be built they 
were built in a taste so different from 
that of the original project that they 
would have made the original projector 
stare and gasp. The semi-centenary, in 
1854, of the presidency of the still sur- 


UNION COLLEGE (1858-1876). 

Edward T. Potter, Architect 
viving Dr. Nott was the occasion of a 
special effort on the part of the alumni 
to erect some permanent memorial of 
him. His grandson, Edward Tuckerman 
Potter, of the class of 1853, seemed the 
“logical” architect, and the completion 
of the central building the logical archi- 
tecture. The architect was selected ac- 
cordingly, and the architect was a con- 
vinced believer in the Gothic revival, to 
which he was afterwards to become one 
of the most important contributors. It 
was not until 1858 that the actual build 
ing was begun, and by that time the 
architect had made his architectural ap- 
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prenticeship under the excellent tuition 
of the younger Upjohn. Ruskin’s elo- 
quent inculeations had sent the more 
enthusiastic and impressionable of the 
younger American architects to North 
Italy for their models, and, given the 
circularity which the project had inher- 
ited from the original plan, the choice 
for the prototype of the baptistry of 
Pisa was quite natural, although the 
form lent itself better to the purposes of 
a library, at least as a library was un- 
derstood before the modern system of 
“stacks,” than to those of a chapel, 


which was the original destination of 
the building. Construction naturally 


lagged during the Civil War, and it was 
not until 1876 that it was completed. 
Then it had become the “Nott-Potter 
Memorial Hall,” commemorating not 
only the architect’s grandfather, but his 
father, Bishop Alonzo Potter, who had 
been professor and vice-president of 
Union under his father-in-law, whom he 
predeceased by a year in 1865. It is not 
so much below the scale of its proto- 
type, the baptistry having a diameter of 
84 feet against the 100 feet of the orig- 
inal and a total height of 120 feet 
against 190. It is by no means, it will 
be perceived, a servile imitation but a 
very free rendering of an original which 
is by no means in itself an example of 
purity of style, the unmistakable Lom- 
bard Romanesque of the twelfth century 
in the base blossoming into the four- 
teenth century pointed Gothic of the 
superstructure. The modern version has 
never, it seems, served any practical 
purpose, but it will not be disputed that 
it is architecturally very well worth while 
as an ornament to the campus, in spite 
of the rather cheap and shabby way in 
which the domical clerestory has been 
carried out, and one of the most inter- 
esting American examples of the poly- 
chrome Gothic of the Victorian revival. 
It is a pity that the including semi-circle, 
or segment, should not have conformed 
to the monumental central building in its 
particolored material. A cloister carried 
out in the material and the style of the 
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memorial ought, in conjunction with it, 
to have produced a sparkling effect. 
Doubtless it was a practical and economi- 
cal consideration that restricted the archi- 
tect of the Powers Memorial building, 
or Powers-Washburn Hall, as it is vari- 
ously designated, to a monochrome of 
red in brick and terra cotta, inasmuch as 
the architect of the more recent building 
was a younger brother of the architect 
of the earlier, being William Appleton 
Potter, of the class of 1864, and it may 
be assumed that he would have continued 
the Italian Gothic of the nucleal build- 
ing of the group if it had been per- 
mitted. The change of material natural- 
ly enforced a change of style, and the 
Powers Memorial Hall is _ evidently 
enough inspired by examples of English 
Gothic, though neither in this work nor 
in any other did the architect ever as- 
pire to the praise of a purist. This 
work also appears as mainly a monu- 
ment, although in fact the central gabled 
building provides suitable and commo- 
dious quarters for the college library, 
and the wings for administrative offices 
and lecture rooms. It is an excellent ex- 


ample of sober and restrained and yet 
highly decorative architecture. But the 
moral that mainly forces itself upon 


every discerning visitor to Union is how 
very fortunate the college was in begin- 
ning with a plan, a plan which is not 
only not superseded by its growth, but 
which has been more than adequate to 
that growth, and which has not yet been 
executed to anything like completeness. 
It is to be regretted that Union has per- 
mitted itself to erect some outlying build- 
ings quite extraneous to the general 
scheme of Ramée. But the error has 
returned upon those who committed it, 
for their buildings do not count at all 
in the general impression of the institu- 
tion, nor are to be reckoned among its 
architectural ornaments. 








Note.—Mr. Schuyler’s series on the Architecture 
of American Colleges began in the October, 1909, 
issue—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, The New York 
City Colleges, The Pennsylvania Colleges—Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Amherst, Brown, Bowdoin, Trinity, 
Wesleyan and the Southern Colleges have followed 
in the order named. 
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Tis is a_ college 


which will celebrate 


HAMILTON | Whicl brate 
COLLEGE yah toon = : 10 a 
centenary ext year 

(1812) among American in- 
stitutions of learn- 

ing. All readers will understand, and 
many will sympathize with the official 


declaration that the Hamilton of the 
present and the future is not to diverge 
very widely from its original standards 
and purposes, that it “would far rather 
be known as a clean and resolute old- 
fashioned college than as an educational 
café or a country club.” In a true sense 
Hamilton is the daughter of Dartmouth, 
where this same ideal is understood to 
be preserved. Samuel Kirkland, the 
founder of Hamilton, was the pupil of 
Eleazar Wheelock, whose Indian School 
was the precursor of Dartmouth. While 
the Revolution was still in progress, and 
the event of it doubtful, he made his 
way as a missionary to the Oneida I[n- 
dians to the neighborhood of what is 
now Utica. It was the heart of the In- 
dian country, sure enough, not so many 
miles from Johnstown, where Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson had dwelt in semi-savage 


state and kept the people of the Long 


House on the English side against the 


French, even nearer to the “great Oneida 
carrying place,” the single solution of 
continuity in the route by water from the 
Mohawk Valley to Lake Ontario, and 
by consequence the most important 
strategic point in the interior of New 
York. It was in his capacity of Indian 
missionary that Kirkland agitated for the 
establishment of the Hamilton Oneida 
Academy, named for Alexander, who 
had shown much interest in the project. 
The charter of the Academy was granted 
by the Regents in 1793, though there is 
no evidence that any Indian ever attend- 
ed it, or its successor, the college of the 
same name. In 1794, on a spot still 
marked on the Hamilton campus, the 
cornerstone was laid by Baron Steuben 
of the building that was to stand and 
function until 1827. The expansion of 
the academy into a college followed al- 
most as a matter of course as the popu- 
lation of the Oneida country increased 
and fathers became increasingly solici- 
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tous for the education of their sons in a 
time when distances meant so much more 
than they mean now. 

Kirkland had chosen very well the 
tract which he acquired by purchase 
from his. Indians, and a part of which 
was the patrimony of the academy and 
of the college after it. The campus is 
a commanding eastward-looking ridge, 
attained by a rather steep climb from the 
village of Clinton, and commanding a 
wide prospect. Before the college was 
a decade old the single building of the 
academy had come to be supplemented 
as it was soon afterwards supplanted, by 
the three buildings which constitute the 
original architectural plant of so many 
country colleges, a chapel available for 
commencements and other ceremonial 
occasions and also containing subordin- 
ate apartments available for ‘“recitation- 
rooms” and two flanking dormitories. 
These edifices were, in the matter of 
design, such as the country carpenter 
habitually turned out then, which means 
considerably better than he is in the hab- 
it of turning out now. For the steeple 
of the chapel, with its substantial tower 
and its three dwindling stages above, the 
local artisan had rather an unusually 
good model. In material he was even 
more singularly lucky, for the local stone 
is streaked with iron which variegates 
its surfaces in a very attractive way as 
they weather; really an admirable build- 
ing material for looks and apparently as 
good for wear. The chapel and one of 
the dormitories are still standing and 
performing the function for which they 
were built, though the dormitory at least 
has evidently been enlarged as an inci- 
dent of being re-roofed. They really 
impose themselves upon succeeding archi- 
tects of a just sensibility to the require- 
ments of comity. For half a century, 
indeed, they fulfilled their function so 
completely that they are the only notice- 
able or considerable buildings of the 
campus which were erected before the 
accession of the present president, under 
whose administration the college has been 
as energetic in its building as doubtless 
in its academic operations. To be sure 
his presidency now covers twenty years. 
One notices one marked difference be- 
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tween the building of Hamilton and that 
of most other colleges, and notices it 
with great pleasure. The building of 
these twenty vears has almost all been 
entrusted to one neighboring architect, 
no further off than Utica. <A single 
architect has not, in the first place, that 
temptation to compete with himself, and 
to signalize his work by difference rather 
than to merge it in the ensemble by con- 
formity, which seems irresistible to the 
ordinary American practitioner, when he 
supervenes upon a campus occupied by 
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Clinton, N. Y. 

the works of other architects. In the 
second place, given a reasonable profes- 
sional competency, the local or neighbor- 
ing practitioner who is in constant con- 
sultation with his client and in continual 
touch with his work and its environ- 
ment will produce better results, archi- 
tecturally as well as practically, than the 
“swell” architect from a distance who is 
invoked to add a single building to an 
existing collection, and whose knowledge 
of the environment, even if he cared to 
adjust his work to it, as he commonly 
does not, is apt to be limited to a single 
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stroll over the campus which he is to 
embellish or deface. At least the cam- 
pus of Hamilton seems to bear out this 
view. Such a building as Carnegie Hall 
would disarm criticism just as criticism 
is disarmed by the buildings of a century 
ago by its unpretentious answering of its 
practical purpose. It has nothing of 
superfluous. It is of no style, the mate- 


rial simply being put together to the best 
advantage, and the openings cut where 
they are needed, which does not prevent 


their grouping from being expressive and 
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F. H. Gouge, Architect. 
effective. One might wish, indeed, that in 
some points the architectural development 
had been carried further, but the build- 
ing is not only a respectable but an at- 
tractive object. The New South Dormi- 
tory, a vear later in date, is, architec- 
turally, more developed, and developed 
in the forms of an historical style, Tudor 
Gothic namely. Doubtless it gains by 
the development, but it by no means puts 
to shame the simpler erection. It merely 
indicates that there was more money 
available than in the case of the earlier 
erection. The expression of a dormi- 
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tory, given by the arrangement of the 
openings, is as unmistakable in the one 
case as in the other, but in the second 
case it is heightened and developed, and 
acquires the traditional associations of 
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F. H. Gouge, Architect. 


collegiate architecture. But evidently 
the development from what may be 


called the rudimentary architecture of 
Carnegie Hall to the finished architec- 
ture of the New South Dormitory, the 
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cordons, the dripstones, the mullions, 
the moulded jambs and arches of the 
entrances, all in hewn stone, costs money. 
It is money well spent, but it does not 
discredit the simpler building. With the 
adherence to the same material and es- 
sentially the same arrangement, there 1s 
no incongruity between the two. A third 
building in the same materials as the 
later of the dormitories, and clearly by 
the same hand, a fraternity house, has 
the expression of its particular uses, 
while unmistakably belonging to the 
campus. A just sense of fitness is 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


shown in another fraternity house by the 
same architect, which is merely a well 
designed rural or suburban house with 
no “collegiate” connotations, but this is 
off the campus and not meant to be seen 
in conjunction with its architecture. <A 
building that does distinctly belong to 
the campus is the Chemical Laboratory 
to which no designer's name is attached 
One suspects the president of being in 
this case his own architect. The walls 
are of field stone picked up close at 
hand, and showing no tool-marks ex- 
cept in the arches of the smaller aper- 
tures. Obviously, there can be no ques- 
tion of bonded masonry in such a case. 


The walls owe their stability simply to 
the cohesion of the mortar and are thus 
of a magnified concrete, cemented rather 
than built. The point of weakness of 
the construction is acknowledged, as in 
the analogous constructions of adobe, by 
the unusual projection and umbrage of 
the roof, which of itself would suffice 
to give character and expression to the 
building it protects. This is even simpler 
than Carnegie Hall and quite as vernacu- 
lar quite equally belongs to the campus 
of Hamilton and promotes the single and 
total impression, which the Tudor of the 
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new dormitory does not disturb, of an 
American country college that is home- 
made and well made. 

That impression is rather seriously 
disturbed by an exception which proves, 
and approves, the rule. Even at Hamil- 
ton one finds the trail of the eminent 
architect chosen to add a single build- 
ing to an existing and consistent scheme, 
and imported, so to speak, ad hoc. This 
is the rule in many colleges, insomuch 
that the evidence of a consistent scheme, 
if there has ever been any, is nearly or 
entirely obliterated. It is true that the 
Hall of Science preceded the buildings 
we have been praising, but the Chapel 
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and its flanking buildings were already 


there. Certainly the Hall of Science 
is a nonconformist building. Only in 
the material of its walls, the same 
local stone used elsewhere, is_ there 
any conformity. In point of design, if 
the environment has been taken into 


consideration at all, it has been for the 
purpose of flouting it and of announc- 
ing the entry of a new architect, pre- 
prepared to astonish the natives. The 
natives must be especially “naifs” it 1s 
true, to be astonished by a tetrastyle 
lonic portico in wood, an object unfa- 
miliar only to the campus of Hamilton; 
and the expectation of suprising them 
with such an object seems to indicate 
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Carrére & 


(1897). 
Hastings, Architects 
some naivete on the part of the archi- 
tect. They may more reasonably be ex- 
pected to evince astonishment at the 
other feature of the edifice. The exag- 
gerated attic in wood painted white, 
may appear to them merely a rather 
awkward makeshift for the illegitimate 
provision of additional accommodation. 
For this is not only a novelty on the 
campus of Hamilton, but it most cer- 
tainly would be a novelty anywhere; and 
a novelty, moreover, that seems fairly 
secure against imitation. But, though 
this anomaly assuredly disturbs, it by no 
means suffices to destroy the homogene- 
ousness of the architecture of Hamil- 
ton. 
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HOBART the Lake Country of 
contro, Ceri New, York 
(1822) ally gi 


the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 
It came from many sources. The west- 
ward trail of the Yankee, moving, as in- 
deed did all the other settlers, in quest 
of better and cheaper land than was to 
be had at home, was already worn be- 
fore the Revolution; but this early im- 
migration mostly found its resting place 
in the Mohawk valley and little of it 
penetrated so far as the Seneca Country. 
After the century had turned, patentees 


took up in gross tracts which they ex- 
pected to dispose of to settlers in detail. 
and, after the manner of promoters, set 
out to “boom” their holdings and entice 
settlers after the primitive methods of 
those old days. “Phelps and Gorham’s 
purchase” took up such a tract and at- 
tracted settlers from all directions and 
even from afar. The New England ele- 
ment was never absent, but here it was 
hardly prevalent. Dutch farmers from 
the Hudson River and from New Jer- 
sey, farmers of German and English 
descent from Maryland and Virginia, 
swell the tide that flowed 


went to 
towards the fertile fields that sloped 
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562 THE 
gradually or sometimes, by exception, 
fell precipitately to the shores of the 
beautiful lakes. This immigration from 
the southward was a particularly notable 
element in the settlement of Geneva, 
which from an early time had a strong 
infusion of Episcopalians. Hobart Col- 
lege is now Officially advertised as “non- 
sectarian,’ but in fact, even in its earli- 
est estate as ‘Geneva College” was estab- 
lished, if there be faith in Appleton, 
“under the direction of the Episcopa- 
lians,” and sustained by subscription 
among the villages and the neighboring 
farmers, who were in effect its found- 
ers. After 1852, when it was renamed 
for one Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, John Henry Hobart, there 
could be no question of the status of the 
institution as a church college, nor after- 
wards when it was an object of affec- 
tionate solicitude to two others, the first 
and second bishops of Western New 
York, William Heathcote De Lancey and 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe. One would ex- 
pect to find it peculiarly Anglican in its 
curriculum and in its architecture, and 
in its architecture it doubtless would 
have been so if in its early days it had 
had the money to spend on collegiate 
architecture or the architects to design 
it. As it was, it had to rely upon the 
local mechanics and the quickest and 
cheapest modes of construction that were 
also decent and substantial for its initial 
buildings, Geneva Hall (1821) and Trin- 
ity Hall (1837 These have no more 
or different character from other country 
college buildings of their time, rectangles 
of the local stone, three stories high, 
covered with four-hipped roofs, and put 
together without the least thought of art 
or of any other appearance than that of 
neat workmanship. Such things cannot 
be vulgar, and, indeed, it would be par- 
ticularly difficult and wanton to be vul- 
gar in Geneva. The towns that grew up 
along the old stage route from Albany 
to Buffalo, now the “old road” or 
“Auburn Branch” of the New York Cen- 
tral, are to this day distinguishable to 
their advantage from those which sprang 
up along the straighter course of the 
Erie Canal, which afterwards became the 
“direct line” of the railroad from Syra- 
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cuse to Rochester. 
is in violent 
ness of those. 


The crudity of these 
contrast with the mellow 
lhe older seem to have 


been both built and lived in more at 
leisure. There is nothing in the United 


States, certainly nothing in the Northern 
States, quainter and more old-world], 
than the aspect of Main Street in Gen 
eva. It is greatly favored by nature, 
skirting as it does for the larger part of 
its course the shore of Seneca Lake up 
on the bank here raised by a hundred 
above the water, which the 
backs of the houses on the waterside di 
rectly overlook, and to which their gar 
dens slope or tumble down. Luckily, the 
Genevans appreciate their unique posses 
sion, as they have proved by banishing 
from it to a parallel street, a few hundred 
feet inland, the trolley line, of which 
they thus retain the convenience while 
avoiding the unsightliness and the noise 
Happily, again, the recent industrial 
development of the town has found a 
new quarter for itself and does not in 
terfere at all with the aspect of Main 
Street, which is very much what it was 
when the college was founded nearly a 


feet or so 


century ago. The houses of the older 
part of the street, built in rows and 


abutting directly on the sidewalk, gave 
this part an urban aspect beyond what 
its population justified, and have in their 
building the decency of the period to 
which they belong, while in the larger 
“places,” further out, where each house 
stands free in its own grounds, the de- 
cency often rises into elegance and gives 
the long street its note of unquestionable 
distinction. 

The college stands upon the landward 
side of the street, but that does not mat 
ter, since the other side is here too nar 
row to allow of any building between 
the street and the shore, and the view 
of the lake from it is thus unobstructed. 
If the two old buildings do not distinct- 
ly conduce to the distinction of their sur 
roundings, at least they do nothing to 
impair it. They constituted virtually all 
that there was of the architecture of the 
college until a benefactor determined. 
about 1860, to erect a college chapel, and 
was well enough advised to employ Rich- 
ard Upjohn to design it. Probably it 
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was not the benefaction of which the 
college authorities felt themselves most 
in need, and may almost have seemed 


a work of supererogation, since the 
church, itself a well done piece of Gothic 
for the time and place, is but a short 
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Arthur C. Nash, Architect 
walk away. The chapel is a very simple 
piece of early English Gothic, a timber- 
roofed nave, though consistent and be- 
coming. It was more than a generation 
after its erection before any addition was 
made to the architecture of the college 
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that so well repaid the attention it did 
not challenge. 

It was, in fact, in 1901 that there were 
erected in the sunken and secluded space 
behind the original buildings the two 
buildings that began the addition to Ho- 
bart of a positive architectural interest. 
One of them was an administrative 
building, in memory of the second of 
the bishops who had been the chief 
patrons and nursing fathers of the col- 
lege, the other a dormitory of modest 
size and scope. The material of both 
was the same, an excellent rough brick, 
laid in an effective and expressive bond, 
with wrought work of light limestone. 
The style was the same, distinctly ‘‘col- 
legiate,’ and yet not “Tudor” nor yet 
even Gothic, but “Stuart” and Jacobean 
and of that stage of the early English 
Renaissance which supplied some of their 
most picturesque erections to the Eng- 
lish universities. The effect of them is 
as charming as it is appropriate. It is 
hard to imagine a more attractive dormi- 
tory than Medbury Hall, its modest di- 
mensions and its limitation to two stories 
assisting the inherent charm of its half- 
domestic and half-cloistral architecture. 
And Coxe Hall, for its purpose of a col- 
lege headquarters, is as perfect in its 
way as is Medbury for its purpose of a 
dormitory. 

There could not be a more rational 


and artistic beginning for the expansion 
of a small college than these two build- 
ings furnish. Unfortunately, one has 
seen too many good beginnings spoiled 
in collegiate architecture by the non-con- 
formity of a succeeding architect to be 
lieve without evidence that the promise 
would be fulfilled. But at Hobart one 
finds that it has been loyally fulfilled in 
the next succeeding buildings, insomuch 
that one would take them, in the absence 
of evidence, for the work of the same 
architect as the two pioneers. The gym 
nasium and William Smith Hall of 
Science are of the same material, the 
same construction, and the same style as 
their predecessors. The difference in 
requirements and in plan permit, and in- 
deed enforce, differences of treatment 
quite sufficient to avoid monotony and to 
give scope for the individuality of the 
later designer. But his deference to 
what he found and to what he, most 
properly, found himself committed are 
all the more welcome for being so ex- 
ceptional in additions to collegiate build- 
ing, instead of being, as they so clearly 
ought to be, the rule. Hobart has al 
ready a model group of buildings and is 
excellently launched on her architectural 
enlargement which future designers are 
under artistic bonds to continue on the 
lines on which it has been so well be- 
gun. 
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PANORAMA OF CAMPUS, 


By RIGHTS, chrono- 
logical rights, Roch- 


CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY, © ': having been 
* chartered in 1850, 
(1868) 


should precede Cor- 
nell. But the archi 
tecture of Rochester may be disposed of 
as briefly as the snakes of Iceland in 
Horrebow’s famous chapter. There is 
no architecture in the University of 
Rochester. It has some twenty-five acres 
of land in a situation rather urban than 
suburban. But it has apparently never 
maintained any dormitories and thus 
could in no case have in its building the 
complete collegiate character. Such of 
its students as “reside” live in cottages 
near the campus, which do not aspire to 
any different expression than the other 
cottages which have nothing to do with 
the institution. It built nothing until it 
was eleven years of age, in 1861, which 
was a bad time to begin. Anderson Hall, 
named for the great teacher who was 
then the president, betrays its date in 
wearing a mansard but is otherwise free 
from the architectural vices of the time, 
being an honest and solid edifice, but of 
no more interest intrinsically than the 
dormitories of Hamilton and Hobart we 
have been looking at, and lacking the 
factitious interest which their generation 
or two of seniority give them. Arrtisti- 
cally, a more creditable monument to the 
creator of the university is the statue 
which confronts the hall, his namesake. 
Sibley Hall, Reynolds Laboratory, East- 
man Hall, aspire to no collegiate or other 
architectural character and are quite neg- 
ligible. Carnegie Mechanical Labora- 
tory, as the name imports, is of a very 
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recent date and of the current architec- 
tural fashion, of which it is a negotiable 
specimen. A group of such buildings 
would give the campus some character, 
but the isolated example is hardly worth 
discussion or illustration. 

It is very far otherwise with the archi- 
tecture of Cornell. Visiting alumni of 
other institutions are reported to agree 
that this is the second handsomest campus 
in America, and, according to Dean 
Swift, “It is a maxim that those to 
whom everybody allows the second place 
have an undoubted title to the first.” 
Most of our colleges are picturesquely 
placed, and almost every prospect pleas- 
es, even where architectural man is most 


conspicuously vile. But what other 
campus has such a variety of pictur- 
esqueness? <A plateau of more than a 


thousand acres is bounded by the ravines 
of swift and headlong streams, falling in 
successive cascades. Below is the plain 
occupied by the city of Ithaca. To the 
right the long initial stretch of Cayuga 
Lake, almost as wide as the Hudson at 
its widest, though enclosed between banks 
of a gentler slope. All this plateau 
was farm land forty years ago, a 
great part of it woodland, and a clear 
field for future building operations. Now 
it is a considerable town in_ itself, 
being occupied by a student popula- 
tion of over five thousand. It is, how- 
ever, almost as strictly a daylight popu- 
lation as that of the commercial quarter 
of a great city, for no real provision for 
dormitories has yet been made. The 
students provide themselves with lodg- 
ings in the city, and nightfall leaves the 
campus to darkness and to the families 
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of the professors. The domestic expres- 
sion which forms so much of the charm 
of colleges in which the students live as 
well as work, the “‘still air of delightful 
studies” is thus as vet wanting to Cor- 
nell. But a beginning is about to be 
made of supplying this lack, one is glad 
to learn, and a quadrangle of dormitories 
has already been authorized. There is 
not only, one would say, a sufficient de 
mand for dormitories to attract the at 
tention of benefactors to this form of 
benefaction. 


There is also ample room 
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for the housing of a great part of the 
student body in the university domain, 
of which five-sixths is still farm land, 
though devoted, it is true, in large part 
to the educational farming of the College 
of Agriculture, the maintenance of which 
is the condition upon which the univer- 
sity holds a great part of its endowment. 
Meanwhile, the architecture of the uni- 
versity is entirely public and “‘institu- 
tional.” The one building which it in- 
herited with the campus, and which had 
therefore been in use for a_ hygienic 
boarding house, remains the only dormi 
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tory on the campus. “Cascadilla Place” 
is of no other architectural interest than 
that which belongs to the original dormi 
tories of such country colleges as Hamil 
ton and Hobart, hardly of so much, as 
it was built during the prevalence of the 
mansard which deprives the building to 
which it is superadded of such expres 
sion as is imparted by a real and visible 
roof. The earliest buildings of the uni- 
versity made for itself were architec 
turally on a parity with this building 
which it found. “Non ragionam di lor.” 
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They will continue, doubtless, fairly to 
serve the purposes of their erection un 
til the university is prepared to super 
sede them with others which will serve 
the practical purpose as well, or better, 
and which will present the architectural 
expression of the practical purpose which 
is wanting to these. When that time 
comes, the room of the pioneers will ob- 
viously be preferable to their company, 
and there will not be a dog to bark at 
their going. 

Meanwhile, the architectural history of 
Cornell begins with the erection of Sage 
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Hall in 1872 and of Sage Chapel in the 
following year. Goldwin Smith, an orig- 
inal member of the faculty of Cornell, 
has testified in his autobiography to the 
value of “aesthetic surroundings as an 
element in education.” In truth, given 
an average of native sensibility, a grad- 
uate of Oxford is almost by that fact 
enabled to qualify as an expert in col- 
legiate architecture. In an address upon 
Cornell, delivered in England at a time 
when Sage College and Sage Chapel con- 
stituted in effect the architecture of Cor- 
nell, Goldwin Smith instanced these two 
buildings as quite equal in architectural 
merit to the modern Gothic of his Alma 
Mater. Considering the polychromatics 
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of Keble, and especially that very trying 
interior of Keble Chapel, considering 
even the new architecture of Balliol, 
which, according to that son of Balliol, 
\ndrew Lang, is “so much more remark- 
able for point than for feeling,” one feels 
that the Oxford-Cornell professor of his- 
tory might have made his statement of 
the case even stronger. The Gothic of 
these edifices is unmistakably modern, 
and, even one may say, Victorian. It 
has little in common with the sleepy, gray 
monochrome of the masonry of Magda- 
len and of Merton, delightful and con- 
ducive to “the still air of delightful 
studies” as that is. It is a product 
rather of the study of the brickwork of 
North Italy which was not studied and 
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applied to their Own erections by the 
architects of English Gothic or of Eng- 
lish colleges until the nineteenth century, 
which is to say not until their attention 
had been directed to it by the eloquent 
inculcations of the author of the “Seven 
Lamps” and of “The Stones of Venice.” 
It is a dangerous mode of design, in that 
the sprightliness and animation of form 
and color which it encourages and even 
demands are always tending to destroy 
the repose which is more valuable, more 
essential, than sprightliness and anima- 
tion, and the architect who essays it thus 
assumes a responsibility greater than that 
incurred by him who seeks refuge in 
monochrome. Butterfield succumbed to 
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its dangers in the architecture of Keble, 
and still more grievously certain cisat- 
lantic designers, among whom one may 
name, supposing him to be by this time 
immune to criticism and his work to have 
followed him, the architect of the Fine 
Arts Building in Boston, not to name 
any of the architects whose works are il- 
lustrated in this present series of articles. 
But at any rate these brick buildings at 
Cornell are not to be numbered among 
the failures but, contrariwise, among the 
signal successes of our Victorian Gothic. 
Sage College, in spite of the roofs of 
the pavilions which one would so much 
prefer to see produced to a ridge or a 
point as the case might be, than aborted 
by the mansard which denotes the decade 
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of their erection, is quite worthy to 
strike the keynote of a more extensive 
architectural group than that to which 
it belongs. It is most effectively and 
commandingly placed on a terrace of its 
own, and suitable provision made in the 
plantation for its effective visibility and 
is well worthy of its conspicuousness by 
the balance of its masses, the animation 
of its outline, well within the limit of 
repose, the successful adjustment and 
design of its features, and the grace of 
its detail. 

Originally there was no other provi- 
sion for religious services on the campus 
than the reservation of a large room in 
Sage College. But Mr. Henry W. Sage, 
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whose benefactions entitle him to rank 
among the founders, as well as the most 
munificent supporters of Cornell, in- 
sisted upon a separate edifice for a chap- 
el, and Sage Chapel quickly succeeded 
Sage College. Like the earlier building, 
it was designed by the head of the De- 
partment of Architecture of the univer- 
sity, who, being also a clergyman, be 
came the rector of the little parish of 
which the erection of the chapel encour- 
aged the formation. The chapel was of 
modest dimensions, a single nave, with a 
small tower containing the organ and a 
single small transept, serving as a smal- 
ler chapel. The total capacity of the 
nave was four hundred sittings, and of 


the transept a hundred more. ‘Ten year- 
later (1883) the memorial antechapel 
was built, and in 1808, after the original 
nucleus had been clearly outgrown, it- 
capacity was doubled by an enlargement 
which removed the original transept, the 
original tower, and half the original nave 
and added two coupled transepts on the 
same side. In 1883 the Memorial Ante 
chapel had been built by the estate of 
Jennie McGraw Fiske, a very notable 
benefactress of Cornell, as a monument 
to Ezra Cornell, to Mrs. Fiske and to 
her father, John McGraw. In 1808 the 
Sage Memorial Apse was added, as a 
monument to the “second founder,” and 
finally, in 1903, through the liberality of 
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a son of Henry W. Sage, an additional 
transept which gives space for a large 
organ, a small orchestra and a choir of a 
hundred voices. 

These successive additions were all 
made under the direction of the original 
architect and hence with all the consid- 
eration for the original design of which 
the case admitted. The resulting struc 
ture has still its unity, while it has also 
the attractiveness of that random and 
seemingly accidental picturesqueness 
which belong to the style and which 
make Gothic, in the right hands, so much 
the most eligible of styles for additions 
to an existing building. It is very effec- 
tive, inside and out, the interior being 
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decorated not only by an unusually dec 
orative construction, as in the excellent 
and solid vaulting of the Memorial Ante 
chapel, but by the best that our decora 
tive sculptors and painters and_ glass 
workers can do in ecclesiastical decora 
tion, applied with unusual lavishness. 
There is a third building, known as the 
\rmory, which belongs to this very at- 
tractive group, less striking and ornate 
than the other two, but promoting their 
expression by its seemly aspect. The 
additions of a “hall,” a library and dor 
mitories would make Sage 
complete architectural as well as ‘“‘admin- 
istrative entity,” in the sense of the col 


leges which make up the [english univer 
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3oardman 
SOUTH, 


sities. There seems to be no reason why 
this plan should not be followed in insti 
tutions which have attained university 
proportions, as Cornell assuredly has 
done. The entire student population is 
over five thousand, while the student 
body, either of the twenty-five colleges 
and halls of Oxford, or of the nineteen 
of Cambridge, is fewer than four thou 
sand. 


To the Gothic revival, in Cornell as 
elsewhere, succeeded the Romanesque 
revival. What we were saying, with ref- 


erence to Hamilton, of the advantage of 
having the architecture of a college done 
as nearly as possible by architects in con- 
stant touch with the institution, is borne 
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Cornell by the Romanesque as 
well as by the Gothic group of buildings. 
The Gothic buildings were done by the 
university professor of architecture; 
the Romanesque by a student who had 
undertaken the study of architecture be 
fore there was any formal teaching of 


ut at 


it at Cornell, but who had resided in 
Ithaca and grown up with the insti 
tution. The buildings, Barnes Hall, 


Boardman Hall, the Library, which con- 
stitute the Romanesque group, do not at 
tain the full effect of the Richardsonian 
version of the Southern French Roman- 
esque in the hands of the original im- 
porter at his best; but neither do they 
exhibit that exaggeration which was the 
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defect of his unusual artistic 
nor have they the exotic air which al- 
ways attended his works. The tremen- 
dous exaggeration by Richardson of his 
structural features did not interfere with 
their vernacularity. It was rather in 
the decorative detail that the foreignness 
appeared. The exaggeration was much 
diminished in the Romanesque buildings 
of Cornell, and the conditions forbade 
any extensive carved ornament. 
What there is, as in the porch of Board- 
man Hall, belongs rather to the Western 
Romanesque which subsequently efflor- 
into Gothic than of the Eastern 
which is Byzantine and in which Rich- 
ardson sought his decorative motives. 


qualities, 


use of 
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The tower of the Library may, indeed, 
have been inspired by that of the City 
Hall in Albany or by that of the Court 
House at Pittsburgh. And, upon the 
whole, the simple and monochromatic 
buildings of the Romanesque group sac- 
rifice nothing, although the effective 
saddle-backed tower of Barnes Hall 
owes nothing, to the preservation of 
their historical “style.” They are con- 
structed in straightforward satisfaction 
of their practical requirements, put to- 
gether with a sense of architectural ef- 
fect which is never allowed to come into 
conflict with the utilitarian reasons of 
their being, and they thus retain much 
of the “home made” and untutored as- 
pect which, given artistic sense, is al- 
ways an additional attraction. The ef- 
fect of the group will be much enhanced 
when a contemplated archway and 
bridge is completed between the Library 
and Boardman Hall. All these buildings 
are fortunately placed with reference to 
one another, and each is so detached as 
to conduce to its effective visibility. 

Nobody would think of calling Gold- 
win Smith Hall vernacular or homely 
in its expression. And yet it would 
have had such an aspect if it had been 
left alone, or rather had been developed 
on its own lines. For here the classic 
feature which gives the air of facti- 
tiousness to the entire structure, the 
tetrastyle portico in Roman Doric, con- 
tradicts not only the surroundings but 
the building itself to which it is so ex- 
traneous an appendage. Nothing could 
be less like formal classic than the mass 
of the building. If the roof-windows, 
here mere holes cut in the roof and 
merely glazed with inserted skylights, 
had received the architectural treatment 
for which they loudly call in the protec- 
tive and umbrageous dormers which 
would ‘comport with the umbrageous 
projection of the eaves, it would be even 
more visible how irrelevant and imperti- 
nent a formal classic portico was to so 
very unclassical a building. 

In fact, the treatment indicated and 
partly carried out in Goldwin Smith 
Hall is that which has been adopted for 
the State College of Agriculture. The 
endowment of Cornell proceeds only in 


part from the private munificence of 
Kzra Cornell. It proceeds also from the 
land allotted to the State of New York 
under an act of Congress which granted 
such lands for the teaching of agricul 
ture and the mechanic arts. This fund, 
in spite of the contention that it should 
be divided and frittered away, was se- 
cured to Cornell by the persistence of 
its founder, aided, or rather instigated, 
bw its first president, Andrew D. White, 
then a member of the State legislature, 
who stubbornly resisted the division, and 
who now, from his residence on the 
campus, the seat of his honored retire- 
ment, is able to see the great results of 
his foresight and resolution, and to con- 
gratulate himself upon them. One re- 
sult of the conjoining of public and pri- 
vate funds in the endowment of Cornell 
has been that the State maintains cer- 
tain institutions of its own in conjunc- 
tion with the university, and provides 
for housing them. It was thus that the 
Veterinary College came to be designed 
by an architect chosen by the State, and 
the Agricultural College designed by the 
State architect. There is nothing clois- 
tral about either of these edifices, as in- 
deed, by reason of the absence we have 
noted of provision for residence on the 
campus for any considerable part of the 
student body, there is very little of clois 
trality in the architecture of Cornell. 
That is the chief of its defects. The 
Veterinary College is an edifice which 
might serve any one of many purposes 
with efficiency and dignity, but which 
has nothing of specifically collegiate. 
The College of Agriculture might be a 
summer hotel with its appended cottages. 
They form a sprightly group with their 
lively coloring and their diversified 
forms, which are, all the same, consis- 
tent as well as expressive. The roof- 
treatment is the expression of what was 
suppressed in Goldwin Smith Hall, in 
deference presumably to the _ portico 
which would have looked still more in- 
congruous if the indications elsewhere 
afforded by the facts of the building had 
been developed in its architecture. It 
is to be noted in Cornell that the great 
spaciousness of the campus and the fact 
that most of it was heavily wooded when 
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the university began its building made 
it unusually easy to detach the various 
groups of buildings so that each group 
could be seen by itself. One of the 
chief incentives to unity of style through- 
out was thus removed; and, indeed, va- 
rious as have been the manners of 
building employed, the only real discord 
between any of the principal buildings 
and its immediate surroundings is that 
made by the misplaced classic of Gold- 
win Smith Hall. Elsewhere, the planta- 
tion or rather the deforestation has been 
so skilfully done as to secure for almost 
every group or building its most effec- 
tive aspect. The trees are an important 
factor in the architecture. And one is 
compelled to note the horticulture with 
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as much pleasure as the arboriculture. 
It would be hard to name another 
American campus or, for that matter, 
an American “place” of any kind in 
which the gardening has been more ad- 
mirably united with the architecture or 
in which, upon the whole, art has bet- 
ter seconded nature. The wonderful 
luck of the university in finding such a 
site has been attended and followed by 
an equal good fortune in its develop- 
ment. When the domestic element 
comes to be added to the architecture. 
the idea of an American university will 
be realized on this hill more completely 
than almost anywhere else; and, to re 
alize it there, much less than usual will 
be required in the way of demolition. 
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State 
con 
architec 
tural advantage by 
the fact of 1 

Not that what the 
call a ‘“flower-time™” for 
but in fact the building of 
sity did not begin for some 


its date. 
(germans 
architecture. 
the univer 
years after 


IS7O was 


wards, and when the aesthetic movement 
vluced by the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia had begun take effect 


was 
and most commanding 
an elevated tract 


hundred acres at the edge of the 


The site acquired for the university 


1 
perhaps the best 


llere was ample room to lay out a 
lection of buildings which should have 
an effect of unity in the aggreg: 
with whatever of variety their 
varving purposes might invite or permit 
in detail. And seemingly there has been 
enough money spent on buildings to ex 
ecute such a scheme handsomely and 1m 
pressively. The actual result is simply 
deplorable in the crudity of the parts and 


that can 


ite, to 


gether rie 


he absence of anything be de 
ently called a whole. 

Syracuse is a particularly unfortunat 
city in its architecture. Despite its com 
parative antiquity, for its growth began 
immediately upon the completion of the 
Irie Canal, it is as raw in its building 
as the newest town” of the fur 
thest West. One there is in the 
residential quarter, layette Park, of 
which the building apparently dates from 
the thirties, for the familiar and decor 


“boom 


Oasis 


ous forms of the Greek Revival consti 
tute the architecture of its bordering 
houses. In the business quarter, rather 


curiously, the few examples of compe 
tency and study and restraint, of which 
the most noteworthy is a savings bank, 
are examples of the Gothic Revival, and 
all seemingly from the same hand. There 
is a new skyscraping hotel, which is in 
distinguishable architecturally from any 
one of a dozen like it, in any one of 
half a dozen cities very much larger than 
Syracuse. but the rule is of the hasty, 
reckless and unstudied compilation of 
familiar forms which mark the trail of 
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the “artchitect.”. In no city more than in 
this would the thoughtful and restrained 
work of a competent designer have been 
more exemplary and conspicuous, if such 
a designer had been employed to design 
the buildings of the university. 

“Instead of which,” alas, the architec 
ture of the university is of a piece with 
the architecture of city, if that ex 
pression does not implv a homogeneous 
ness which belongs to neither. \n 
“artchitect” or a f “arteh 
tects” has been at work on the campus as 
in the town—the same crudity, the same 
thoughtlessness, the 
There is not a trace of a general plan 
Che disposition of the buildings in rela 


tion to one 


the 

succession of 
hl 

same illiteracy 


another is as higgledy-| 
eled\ as the design of each considered 
! One attempt at a grouping, in 
deed, there is. The flanking buildings of 
the Carnegie Library are counterparts of 


me another in | 


»\ 


+ iy 
itselt. 


form, and this is so fat 
commendable, even though the repeated 
design be atrocious. But the intention of 
uniformity has been baffled even here by 
the diversity in the tint of the yellow 
brick of which the two are composed 
a diversity calculated to set 
the sensitive on edge. There is not 
enough difference to be worth noting 
among the several buildings, except that 
the eldest are the least offensive. What 
are apparently the oldest of all attain 
the comparative felicity of the buildings 
of the university of Rochester in that 
there is nothing to say about them. The 
Hall of Languages and the College of 
\pplied Science are the sincere efforts 
of an incompetent designer to answer a 
practical purpose and as such are al 


most immune from criticism. They 
have not the outrageous  self-compla 
cency and aggressiveness of such erec 
tions as the Natural History Building, 


of which it is so clear that the author 
has never been “forewarned,” with Em- 
erson, “that the vice of the times and 
the country is an excessive pretension.” 
Curiously, in view of what we have been 
noting about the street architecture of 
Syracuse, perhaps the very worst of all, 
in its random aggregation of unstudied 
forms and features, is a Gothic building, 
though its author might prefer to call 
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it Romanesque; and this building, Crouse contrast to the pretention and vulgarity 
llall velept, is, most sadly and strangely, of the buildings on the campus. And 
the “College of Fine Arts.” There is, there is another building behind the 
it seems, a course of architecture at Syra- campus, and which thus does not come 
cuse, which will fail of its purpose unless into the general view of the campus, 

inculeates upon its students the pri- which is of positive architectural inter- 
nary necessity of refraining from doing’ est. This is the new and enormous sta- 
anything like the buildings of the cam- dium, a piece of what one is inclined to 
pus. call artistic engineering rather than schol 
astic architecture, being a construction in 
llustrate these things. On the other reinforced concrete, of which the fea- 


It were a mockery of architecture to 
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hand, there are some dormitories belong 
ing to the university, but off the campus, 
and which so do not come into “the pic- 


trie 


tures, and especially the chief feature, 
the main entrance, are a_ particularly 
straightforward and expressive treat- 
ire” in which “the municipal character ment of the material and attain a large 
of the site’ is recognized by making and impressive picturesqueness. It is 
them merely city apartment houses, with- out of the class of the other architec- 
out a suggestion of collegiate character, ture, being the only one that is really 
which are nevertheless decent and seem- worth looking at of all the buildings of 
ly apartment houses, and in gratifving the university. 
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1.—Extreme simplicity wherein 


detail plays no part, but where 
the delicate reveal outlining the 
opening, and the beautiful ellip- 
soidal curve above the wooden 
fan, completely satisfy the eye 
The house is in Litchfield and 
was probably built about 1825. 


2.—As architectural an exam- 
ple as Massachusetts can boast 
of, but unfortunately now fall- 
ing to ruin. In proportion and 
in well executed detail it is be- 
yond criticism and its honest 
iron hardware is most enviable. 
It is the side entrance to the 
Frary House, built in Deerfield 
before 1698. 


3.—The attractiveness of this 
simple doorway is secured by 
nothing more than accentuating 
its admirably proportioned pan- 
els by the naive expedient of 
painting rails and stiles green. 
It is the only adornment to a 
simple farmhouse, but no passer- 
by ever fails to stop and admire 
it. Doorway and box hedge are 
nearly 200 years old. 


4.—The dignified front of the 
little bank of Litchfield, recently 
redeemed by being painted 
white. It is simply a matter of 
four well-proportioned columns, 
a good Doric frieze, and an ex- 
cellent arched doorway. 
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A Deerfield example that is a literal copy in wood of a Georgian stone doorway 
Made before Colonial Woodworkers had learned the more graceful and more delicate pos- 
sibilities of their material; in fact it is early enough to still show a trace of Gothic feel- 
ing in the lower panels. It is interpreted with as much naivety and innocence of 
classic proportions as was its prototype interpreted from the Italian Renaissance. Al- 
though of the same date as the house, the door was not built in situ but was ordered 
separately from some skilled workman and set up intact in the opening left for it. 
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One of the most extraordinary things about this excellent 
was found in a very small unknown Connecticut town called 
over the arch is unique, in no sense typical of Colonial. Cornice and carved panels of 
the soffit of the hood are well executed as to suggest that the coarser boxed posts of the 


porch probably replace original columns. The Palladian motif above the door is full of 
quality. 


piece of work is that it 
Bethany. The carved frieze 
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An unexcelled end treatment of a house and incidently of a doorway. It is in Litch 
field and tradition has it that its owner, before building it, had visited Mt. Vernon. Vig- 
nola has been absolutely disregarded in proportioning the columns and the resulting 
delicacy is peculiarly appropriate to wood. The other end of the house has the same 
motif. 
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An ambitious Deerfield door which claims to have been built in 1750, the same year 
but is probably several decades later. It is a wooden copy of Georgian 


as the house, 
The broken pediment here used, became later a great 


stone work even to the voussoirs. 
favorite with Colonial builders and was much improved upon. 
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An unpretentious flat doorway on a Deerfield house. Its lines throughout, even to the 

; leaded glass of the fan, are most pleasing; but its distinguishing feature is the engaged 
a double colonnette each side of the door, with its two members egg-shaped, not round 
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A doorway whose every detail is admirable; yet whose most salient appeal is the per- 
fect relationship it maintains with the columnar portico beyond. This fine old Litchfield 
house, built in 1792, is unfortunately being allowed to fall into ruin. 





An example of great delicacy whose spindle columns, by being used in pairs, are made 
to seem adequate for their work The hood is so well done that it is a pity the door and 
side lights are not a more integral part of the whole composition. 





















































A 1770 entrance in Deerfield. The very extenuated doorway would appear less so if 
the spandrels over the arch had been painted white instead of dark, as no doubt they 
were originally. It is interesting to note that even in this unpretentious doorway, the 
pilasters have a most subtle entasis. 
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WHAT WE ARE accustomed to call Co 
lonial architecture in this country did 
not, of course, terminate with the found- 
ing of the nation, and the term is gener- 
ally construed to include such work done 
during the early years of the nation as 
Was a continuation in spirit of the true 
Colonial. Some effort has been made to 
denominate this as Georgian, a term 
which though chronologically, correct, is 
hardly so historically, since while it is 
perfectly true that the early American 
architecture was derived from the Eng- 
lish Renaissance, as the English was in 
its turn derived from the Italian, its de- 
velopment was not identical with that in 
England, but was in character truly na- 
tional. Terminology is always a matter 
for open discussion, and if in this presen- 
tation of the American churches phrases 
are used rather in their popular than in 
their technical sense, it is for the sake of 
clarity. Nor will any attempt be made 
to divide those churches of the strictly 
Colonial period and of Renaissance 
architecture from later churches of more 
or less Neo-Classic type. 

Architecture within the present borders 
of the United States during the Colonial 
period was of a very high plane, and this 
in spite of the fact that Renaissance 
architecture throughout the world was in 
its decadence. It was a decadence, how- 
ever, unique in that it was marked not 
by the profuse and illogical use of orna- 
ment, and by forms gross and unnatural, 
but by an extreme delicacy and refine- 
ment of proportions, attenuation of the 
various members and a_ beautiful and 
logical, though sparing, use of ornament. 
The style was, of course, an outgrowth 
of a similar movement in England, which 
there culminated in the exquisite detail 
of the Adam Brothers; here, probably 


because of the lack either of concrete ex 
amples or graphic illustrations, its de 
velopment was along more spontaneous 
and original lines than those of Europe, 
and at the very end it was infused with 
fresh inspiration from the revival of in- 
terest in the pure classic forms, first of 
the Roman type and then of the Greek. 
Since the new blood, thus introduced, was 
that of the parent school from which the 
Renaissance architecture itself was de 
rived, the character of the Colonial work 
was unchanged; it was merely simplified 
and strengthened, without losing the airy 
and graceful proportions. and naive de 
tail which were its salient characteristics. 

The memorials of this architecture are 
fast passing away, either because their 
sites are commercially necessary, or be- 
cause of their perishable materials, but 
during the last few years a deep and sin- 
cere interest has endeavored to preserve 
at least the memory of its more interest 
ing monuments. rank E. Wallis has col 
lected in his two volumes, ‘Colonial 
Architecture in New England” and “Co 
lonial Architecture in Maryland and Vir 
ginia,” a number of the more noteworthy 
examples, especially of residences, while 
the magnificent “Georgian Period’ has 
included in its compilation a great mass 
of material from all portions of the 
United States. These, of course, are but 
two of many collections of the Colonia! 
work, but strangely enough none hitherto 
published has separated out for com- 
parison any particular type of building. 
and none has even attempted to fully 
cover the whole field. 

Unquestionably the most interesting 
and characteristic of the structures of the 
period (with some few isolated excep- 
tions) were the churches, many of which 
are almost unknown outside of their own 
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localities, and many of which are 
of preservation, not alone 
their intrinsic beauty, but 
constitute such a worthy series of ex- 
amples to present-day designers. It has 
been my aim during the past two or three 
vears to collect photographs of all the 
better churches of Colonial or Neo-Clas 
sic design which seemed to me to pos 
sess marked merit, and to cover in this 
series as nearly as ha ssible all portions of 
the United ny | have thought it 
best to exclude those sporac IC @Xé unples 
of Gothic which are occasionally to be 
found and which curiously enough are 
the work of the same architects who de- 
signed the Colonial churches, and with 
these I have not hesitated to omit from 
illustration churches whose architecture 
was uninteresting or uninstructive, no 
matter what the historical associations 
might be; and while the date, 1820, has 
been loosely set as the later limit for the 
building of the churches illustrated, occa- 
sional ones erected after that time in 
which the full spirit of Colonial work 
survives will be included. 

1 have endeavored to discover in re- 
gard to each church such authentic inci- 
, sate in its history as may be significant, 


because 


not alone in their bearing on American 
design, but also on American social life, 
and I have endeavored especially to 


search out, sometimes with complete suc- 
cess, and sometimes with none at all, the 
genesis of the designs of the various 
churches with the names of their design- 
ers and their technical training. 

There will be published from month to 
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month in this magazine photographs of 
the interiors and exteriors of several 
churches, and historical data pertaining 
to them without attempting to separate 
them into kindred groups either by period 
or locality. It may be as well to here add 


a few words of generalized statement in 
this respect; in the first place, the ma 
terials are alike in the same portions of 


the country, while the quality of design 
varies with the period. This is only what 
might be expected, but we find that cer 
tain portions of the country are far more 
prolific in buildings of enduring ma 
terials and worth of design than others. 
Of them all it can be fairly said that the 


Middle States have the best examples: 
New York, Philadelphia, Newark and 
New Haven have each a group of 
masonry structures of interesting and 


beautiful detail, while in New England. 
outside of Boston, the materials are al 
most invariably wood, and the real design 
was confined to a decorative treatment of 
the entrance front and the tower. In the 
South, while the majority of the build 
ings were erected of brick, for the most 
part but little attention was paid even 
to the entrance and towers; and in the 
Dutch settlements around New York co- 
existant with pure Colonial architecture 
we find traces of a strong survival of 
Gothic sentiment. 

The four examples illustrated in this 
first article are far separated, both by 
time and space, and while each is agree 
able in itself they illustrate the wide lati- 


BRUTON PARISH CHURCH 


‘HURCH at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, is an excellent example 
of the vicissitudes through which most 
American Anglican churches have passed. 
The parish resulted from the consolida- 
tion of three of the oldest parishes in 
Virginia, originally known as Middle 
Plantation, Harup and Marston. Its pres- 
ent name, “Bruton,” was a mark of re- 
spect to one of its early benefactors, a 
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tude in character between the various 
American buildings. 
certain Sir Thos. Ludwell. whose birth- 


place was Bruton, in Somerset County, 
England. The present building was the 
third of a series of churches erected on 
the same location after the founding of 
the parish in about 1674, for the removal 
of the Colonial capitol of Virginia to Wil- 
liamsburg in 1699, and the founding of 
the College of William and Mary in 1693 
necessitated the construction of a larger 
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edifice, and some of the furnishings of 
the older churches were incorporated into 
the structure. Completed in 1715, it was 
in its time a sort of State church, since 
the Church of England was in Virginia 
still the established church, and the State 
authorities were instrumental in its con 
struction. Plans were furnished by the 
then Governor, Alexander Spotswood, 
who proposed ihat the vestry should 
build the two ends of the church and 
promised that the Government “would 
take care of the wings and intervening 
part.” The House of Burgesses in addi- 
tion said that they “would appropriate 
a sufficient sum of money for building 
pews for the Governor, Council and 
House of Burgesses,” and appointed a 
committee to co-operate with the vestry 
in its construction. The land for the 
church and the churchyard surrounding 
it, with twenty pounds toward its con- 
struction, was given by Colonel John 
Page, who was allowed to put up a pew 
in the chancel, and Governor Spotswood 
constructed twenty-two feet of the nave 
at his own expense, while the wings and 
crossing were as proposed built by the 
House of Burgesses. It seems an inter- 
esting side light on the regard in which 
plans were held that the House of Bur- 
gesses apparently arbitrarily limited the 
transepts to nineteen feet projection. The 
first services in the present structure 
were held in 1715, and that it was erect- 
ed on the site of the previous church was 
determined by the discovery of an old 
cornerstone bearing the following in- 
scription: “November ye 29th 1683: 
Whereas ye Brick Church at Middle 
Plantation is now finished, It is ordered 
that all ye inhabitants of ye said Parish 
do for the future repair thither to hear 
Divine Service and ye Word of God 
preached; and that Mr. Rowland Jones, 
Minister, do dedicate ye said Church, ye 
sixth of January next, being ye 
Epiphany.” The church, as originally 
completed, was without the present spire, 
which was constructed in 1769; and the 
wings were at the same time reduced 
from nineteen feet projection to fourteen 





and a half feet; exclusive of these the 
size of the church is twenty-eight by sev- 
enty-five feet. In 1839 the pulpit was 
removed and the interior of the church 
was divided up to form a Sunday school, 
but in 1905 the old pulpit and pews were 
replaced in their former positions, and at 
that time, also, the canopy, with its velvet 
curtain embroidered with the name ot 
Alexander Spotswood, was unearthed 
and restored to its position over the Gov 

ernor s pew. 

The historical associations of the 
church, because of its position at the Co 
lonial capitol of Virginia, are many. The 
original bell was presented by Queen 
\nne, although the present one was given 
by a member of the parish in 1761; the 
ible now used was given by Edward 
\VII., and the lectern by President Roose 
velt at the time of the restoration of the 
church, in memory of the three hun 
dredth anniversary of the establishment 
of the English church in America. 
Among the members of the church were 
many of the men most famous in the 
early days of the colony: Lord Botetourt. 
Lord Dunmore and others of the Royal 
Governors worshipped here, as did the 
Lees, Peyton Randolph, Patrick Henry 
and George Washington; while during 
the War of the Rebellion the church was 
used as a hospital. 

As regards the exterior the architec 
ture is of the typical Virginia type: brick 
laid in Flemish bond, a cornice greatly 
reduced from the usual Colonial pat 
tern, and the tower somewhat low and 
heavy; while the interior, simple as it 
is, is one of the most attractive in Amer 
ica. The details of the woodwork, of 
the pews with their brass name-plates, 
of the canopies over the governor's 
pew and pulpit, and of the pulpit itself, 
are perfect examples of Colonial qual 
ity; while the apparently unintentiona! 
contrast between the simple white walls 
and the rich colors of the woodwork an‘ 
hangings is far better than the stencil 
patterns of Greek design commonly em 
ployed to decorate the old American 
churches. 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


GUILFORD, CONN. 


Pik PRESENT CHURCH at Guilford was 
the third erected to house its congrega 
tion, and its construction arose from the 
appointing of a committee to inspect 
the former church and to report whether 
it was expedient or not to repair and 
paint it. 

The usual old fogies with their line 
of talk about the good old times 
no more absent from that church 
mittee than from those of our day, as 1s 
pretty well proved by the preamble to 
the subscription paper, which recites that 
“the Meetinghouse of the first ecclesias- 
tical society in Guilford has been built 
115 years and has become much decayed 
from being comfortable in 
its shattered condition” and that “our 
fathers within seventy years from the 
first settlement of the Town with much 
less means than we possess, with a spirit 
which did them much honor, erected the 
present house, which they determined 
should be, and which was, inferior to 
none in the State.” It was finally de- 
cided on February 4, 1829, by the So- 
ciety of the church to build a_ new 
meeting house after a subscription com- 
mittee had found that the parish would 
back their sentiment with their purses. 


were 
com 


and is far 


The difference in the methods of 
church government in the established 


church in Virginia and the fee churches 
in New England is nowhere better tlus- 
trated than by a comparison of the ways 
in which the money for this and Bruton 
church was gathered. In place of state 
construction or donations by officially 
prominent members as in the Bruton 
church, all the members of the church 
who could subscribe were at liberty to 
receive pews, or “slips,” as they were 
then called, in proportion to the amount 
of their subscription. This proposition 
did not meet with entire favor, some of 


the members being in favor of building 
the church by tax and seating the con- 
gregation by age as had previously been 
the custom, but was finally adopted. 
The contract to build the church was 
let to Ira Atwater and Wilson Booth of 
New Haven for $6,500, and the size of 
the church was fixed at sixty feet wide 
and eighty feet long. The portico at 
the front projected six feet, and, with 
this addition and the tower, the total 
cost of the church was about $7,400. 
The pews were held by the original pur- 
chasers, and the church was supported 
by a tax assessment on all its members 
until 1850, when the members of the 
society Owning pews gave them to the 
church by a joint deed, and the balance 
of the pews owned by heirs of the orig- 
inal owners, no longer members of the 
society, were purchased. 

The interior has remained substantial 
ly unaltered, up to the present date, ex- 
cept that the original galleries were low- 
ered slightly, the organs built and the 
interior of the church frescoed as shown 
in the photograph. The origin of the 
design of this church from the informa- 
tion which I have at hand can only be 
conjectural; judging from the methods 
employed in other Connecticut churches, 
the size of the church was fixed by 
vote of the congregation ; its builder had 
no drawings to guide him, but was gov- 
erned by instructions to follow certain 
features of other churches fancied by 
the congregation. Certain points of sim- 
ilarity between the design of this church 
and that of the Center Church of New 
Haven, and the fact that its builders 
come from that town, make it seem 
probable that the earlier New Haven 
church was taken as a model and was 
followed as far as the difference in mate- 
rials and cost could permit. 
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THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


BENNINGTON, VT. 


HE PRESENT BUILDING was dedicated 
New Year's Day, 1806, and the origin 
of the design is unknown. It is, how 
ever, one of the early New 
England churches, copied in a general 
way from some previous church, the one 
in question in this case appearing to be 
Old Boston with the spire 
modified. The interior has been some 
what altered, the alterations comprising, 
| understand, the reredos (if a Congre 


prol ably 


South at 


j 


church can be said to have 
article) and the arrangement 
of the pews, which were formerly of 
the old-fashioned square variety. The 
details of the exterior are of especial 


gational 


such an 


charm, and the design of the bel 
fry and doorways suggest that they 
were copied from “Asher Benja 
min’s Country Carpenter's Assistant,” 


a book which the Vignola of its 


day. 


Was 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Piik ORIGINAL SETTLEMENT at Augusta 
was a trading post, established in 1736 
by order of General Oglethorpe, at 
which date the town was laid out, and 
a fort built on the bluff overlooking the 
Savannah River and was named “Fort 
\ugusta,” in honor of the mother of 
George the Third. The first church 
erected there was built in 1750 opposite 
one of the curtains of the fort and near 
enough to be protected by its guns. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, Fort Au- 
gusta was three times taken and retaken, 
and the old church was first appropri- 
ated by the Americans as a_ barracks, 
and again by the British for other muili- 
tary purposes. During the siege of this 
fort in 1781 by the Americans under 
‘“Lighthorse Harry” Lee the old church- 
vard became a battlefield, and the church 
was practically destroyed by an Ameri- 
can cannon mounted on a log tower 
nearby. On the site of the original 
church the second St. Paul’s church was 
built in 1786, and was succeeded by the 


present church, built in 1819, at a cost 
of $30,000. Of the interior it can only 
be said that a small part of the 
original work remains, the wooden 
ceiling, the chancel, doorways and _ the 
organ being all restorations or modi 
fications necessitated by severe earth 
quakes which almost destroyed the 
building. 

The most interesting fact connected 
with the history of the present structure 
is that one of its pastors was Bishop 
Leonidas Polk, perhaps better known as 
Lieutenant General Leonidas Polk of the 
Confederate army, who is here buried. 
During the last few years members of 
the parish and its present rector have 
done much toward unearthing the early 
history of the parish as a whole, but of 
the designer of the present church they 
have not a word to say. It is one of 
the earliest of the churches in which the 
Greek revival entered; and, while the or- 
der is Greek, the tower is of pure 
Colonial design. 











Photo by F. D. Burt 
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krom Harrisburg 
have 

A TRIBUTE Ing 
THAT ceremony at 


TOUCHED. 


come very glow- 
accounts of the 
Which the 

sJarnard 


George Grey 


groups of capitol statu- 
turned 

this fall to the State of 
Whatever 
of the elaborate symbolism of 


iry were over 


Pennsylvania. may be thought 
these groups, 
multitude of 


beautiful, 


of the attempt to crowd such a 


abstract ideas, however moral 


and uplifting, into concrete form, there is 


enough of 
of the 
though 


grasped. 


appeal in the 
groups to 


separate figures 


affect one strongly—even 
the full scope of the allegory be not 

And certainly the ceremony seems 
not to have 


mony 


wanted 
with the 
ent of the 


scribes it 


poetic har- 


correspond- 


features, in 
The 
North 
as a “tribute to true genius, so fit- 
tingly planned and carried out and so fault- 
lessly that it 
most a prelude to that sublime vision which 
had stirred the 
joyous 


sculpture. 


Philadelphia American de- 


framed by nature seemed al- 


sculptor’s soul to with 


and 


light 
Adam 
vision of the vast 
and 
little’ 


wonder the faces of the 
Eve of the Future—a 
sibilities of 


all “the 


pos- 


Labor Love.” Through it 


stocky sculptor sat with his 


head bowed in his hands, “half overcome by 
such happiness as may be known only by 
those who have stumbled upward through 


the shadows into the sunlight of triumph.” 


It was a fine touch—however the circum- 
stance may have happened—that the only 
extraneous object to distract attention from 


the sculptures was a single wreath to which 
with words: “In 


recognition of the conception, beauty of de- 


Was attached a card these 


sign, skill of workmanship and wealth of 
meaning embodied in ‘Labor and Love,’ with 
its allied group, this laurel wreath is lov- 


ingly laid at the feet of these statues by the 
parents of the Joseph H. 
and Martha G suarnard.” 


sculptor, Jarnard 


. 


Announcements have 
come to hand _ within 
the last few weeks of 


NEW 
LECTURE 
COURSES, 


three elaborate lecture 
plan- 


architects. 


courses on city 
ning—all by 


In New York, George 
B. Ford has started a 
course of fifteen lectures at Columbia Uni- 
versity,—one a week, on Wednesday after- 
noons., While the public may attend, and 


there is no entrance 


dents the course 


examination, for stu- 
be credited toward the 
toward the degree and 
architecture. In 
generosity of 


will 
Master's degree, and 
diploma in 
through the 


England, 


George Cadbury, 


of Bournville fame, a lectureship in town 
planning has been established ‘this fall at 
the University of Birmingham, with Ray- 


mond Unwin as 


counts of the 


lecturer. Newspaper ac- 
first lecture of the course de- 
scribe a brilliant audience, presided over by 


Sir Oliver 


Lodge and including the Lord 
Mayor. The lecturer expressed the hope 
that the course might be of value to ‘‘many 
who would never attempt the practice of 


town-planning: to the architect, that he 
might realize his dependence on the engineer 
and surveyor, and in the design of his build- 
ing might total effect of the 
town as more important than the individual 
building; to the en- 
might realize the 

between all his work 
and life of the people, 


consider the 


prominence of his 
that he 
connection 


own 
gineer, intimate 
and the 
and that 
importance and 
to give the final per- 
beautiful form to his work; to the 
student of that he might 
community 
reacted 


activities 
he might appreciate the 
function of the designer 
fection of 
social science, 
how the life of the 
the form of its 
other.” 

And 


pool's 


realize and 


city one upon the 
finally, from the 
School of 


small pamphlet 


University of Liver- 
Architecture, has come a 
containing the syllabi of the 








cas le 


ARCHITE( 


various lecture courses given there this yea) 


in the department of civie design Profess- 


Adshead 
manning in a 


Abercrombie discuss town 
of 


two 


and 


ors 


series twenty lectures, ex 
nine lec 
three 
engineering and 
de 


Professor 


tending through terms In 


ires, stretched through two 


terms, 


ther men consider civic 


lectures 


E., by 


ivgiens To civie law six are 


voted Courses D ind 


\dshead, 


lecoration, 


and civic 


and for 


take up civie architecture 


in ten lectures each; 


(‘ourse F., on parks and gardens, Thomas H 
Mawson is the lecturer The headings of 
the course in civie architecture are perhap 
of most interest In the first lecture there 

liscussed the dependence of town planning 


upon artistic and aesthetic considerations 
ts barrenness if thought of from only the 
utilitarian standpoint Lecture two deals 


with the expression of character and style in 
the ot 
into 


crystallization 
the 
on 


civie design ultimate 


character style, and influence of 


tradition. composition; 
tree: 


non 


Lecture three is 


four, color and materials; five, 
ind 
utilitarian 
takes 


district 


on on 
and 


Lecture 


verdure, also on monuments 

generally 
of a 
standpoint, 
an 


civic 


furnishings 
up the planning 
from the aesthetic 
the formal 
lecture 


six residential 
and 
The 
centers 


of 
to 
to different kinds 


seven planning area. 
devoted 
the ninth 


and the last 


1S 


eighth 
and open spaces; 
rey iew 


“the 


of streets; to a historical 


of town planning systems—especially to 


modern romantic movement in Germany and 
the classical movement in America.” 

A note in this de 
partment last winter 
described the white 

MANLY glazed building that 
REPENTANCE had been erected in 
Chester, England, on 


one of the four original 
Roman cross roads 
Which still preserve their “Rows.” Atten- 
tion had been called to the matter by Town 


Planning Review's severe arraignment of 
the lacking sense of propriety which had 
permitted the garish obtrusiveness of the 
glistening white material with its gilded 
irving amid the mellowed brick and toned 
timber and plaster of the eighteenth cen 
ury An attempt had been made, but un- 
successfully, to lessen the incongruity by 


ontinuing across the first floor of this build- 
ing the walk that the 
historic Very remarkably, and en 


arcaded constitutes 


Rows.” 


couragingly, the arraignment of the Town 
Planning Review, the sturdy protest of the 
Archaeological Society and the strong dis- 
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of Chester 
Within a 
to 
whole front 
of half-timber 
dramatic episode, 
to 
England 


approval 
effect. 


citizens had a prompt 
the Duke of 
the building belonged, 


off, 


few months 
Westminster, 
had the 


facade 


whom 


stripped ind a new 


work constructed It 


Was a that can not fail t 


teach a lesson many other proprietors 


es- 
pecially Where the 
of 
striking 

the United 


in prominence 
take it 


such 


the repentant offender must 
We 


States 


doubly 


need a few 


episodes In 


Of much more 


local interest is the se 


lection of the great 
of 


Charles 


Mo OL. tract Vacant land on 


NEW SITE. 


T's. 
the River 
Esplanade, Cambridgs 
east f1 Massachu 
setts Avenue Har 
of the buildings 


of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


om 


and 


vard Bridge, as the site new 


On this tract, larger than Boston Common. 
With a superb expanse of living waters as 
its base, there is to be developed within the 
next few years an educational plant repre 
senting more than $2,000,000 of expenditure 
That in the designing of such a plant on 
such a site the architectural opportunity 

and obligation—will be conscientiously con 


to be 
the beauty 
to be here 
which the 
the Basin 
of the latter's 
of this 
Massachusetts Tech. 


sidered, is expected. of 
impressiveness otf 
the 
make 
the 
Indeed, the 
trustees of the 
of the 
recent 


But equal in 
terest 
the 
tribution 


of 


with 
picture 


or 
created is 
group 
itself, 


con 
will to the 


beauty in enhance 


ment setting. 
the 


creates 


choice site by 
one 


of 


Theos 


noteworthy and interesting 


opportunities 


arch 
tectural 
From a 


practical standpoint, 


well 


also, Une 
With 


Cam 


choice 
the 


have been 
of the 
institution 
both 


midway 


seems to made. 
completion 
the 


time to 


subway to 


new 


bridge, will be brought very 
in 
about 
line 


close Boston and Harvard 
the 
old 
Street, where the administration 
be for a time at 
University; 

of both and 
Naturally no to architectura 
plans have been yet given out, if indeed 
decided upon It 
instructors 


It is on direct surfac: 


car connecting the site on Boylston 


will 
with Har 
the ad- 
propinquity 


buildng 
least retained, 


vard and thus it has 


vantages isolation 
details as 
any 
have been 
that the 
of architecture 
to the 
problem 
study. 


is that it 


details may be 
de 
ad- 
give 
and 


assumed in its 


own 


partment will insist 
herence 
to the 


loving 


upon 


highest ideals, and will 


peculiarly 
One 


painstaking 
suggestion which 
may 


has 


been made prove possible to 





NOTES 


incorporate in the 
the ‘Boston 
the Church 
England 


design a 
Stump,” that famous 
of St. Botolph in old 

The original is 280 feet high, so it 
that, if 
ture, some private gift 


reproduction ol 
de tower of 

Boston, 
may be this should be made a fea- 
will have to be made 
specifically for that 
too, over the planning of so large and con- 
group of 


tower, 


purpose One hesitates, 


spicuous a suit a 


that be, or 


structures to 


eadymade however fine 


however interesting historically or sentimen 
tally. But no doubt we may safely leave the 
planning of the buildings to the men who 
had the vision to choose such a site—until, 


least, those plans are officially announced. 
Som« interesting 

notes on recent Ger 

man architecture = are 


NOTES ON 


contributed by W rH. 
GERMAN 


Seth Smith p we & 
ARCHITECTURE, B. A., to the English 
“Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Maga- 
zine.” He notes that recent art history in 


Germany has been much concerned during 


the last fifteen years or so with a “steadily 
rising movement known as ‘secessionist’ 
against purely traditional and conventional 
rules of art.”” This has been not less true 


in literature, painting and sculpture than in 
Coming to the examples which 

short trip, he cites “a 

completed in Ulm, 
exhibits an impatience with 
academic design, a thoughtful optimism, and 
courage in the adoption of new forms suited 
for new 
and 
and 


architecture. 
he observed during a 
just 
feature 


new church where 


every 


materials, such as ferro-concrete, 
both as to design 
surface, is in a 
style.” He The same 
influence was evident everywhere. It is not 
too much to say that all the architects we 
officially or independently, 
both in their work and in their 
conversation, their adhesion to the secession- 
ist ideal of thoughtful and free design, while 
emphatically and 
abuses.” He commends especially the big 
Tietz building in Dtisseldorf—‘‘the 
vertical boldly 


where the treatment, 
texture of 
characteristic 


fresh and 


adds: 


met, practicing 


expressed, 


lamenting condemning its 
strong 
through all the 
picturesque; in 


lines carried 


stories are very short, one 


has here a happy combination of Gothic and 
Renaissance principles, resulting in the dig- 
nity and refinement required in street archi- 
tecture.”’ He however: “The center 
of this free art movement is Munich, which 
school of architecture in Ger- 


says, 


has the best 


many. Cologne, both as to ancient and 
modern work, is most interesting. . .. In 
Frankfort and Stuttgart there appeared to 


10 


AND COMMENTS 


599 
be less of this advanced work, but in both 
these places and at Ulm the new work to 
the Town Halls was carefully studied and 


much appreciated.” Of course he raves over 


tothenburg—‘‘there is not a single discord- 


ant note struck in the architectural compo- 
sition of this wonderful place. Even Nur- 
emberg suffers severely in comparison and 


should be visited before and not after Roth- 
Of the 


as “beyond doubt’? the most 


enburg.’ 
Stuttgart 


other towns, he considered 


beau- 


tiful He observes, also, speaking generally, 
that “the reaction against academic archi- 
tecture, whatever its influence may be on 


monumental architecture, is 
ducive to the and 
ment of the dwellings of 


In France the 


certainly con- 


simple unaffected treat- 
the poorer classes. 
exclusive teaching of Renais- 
had a most dis- 
astrous effect on the small house.’ Yet even 


sance in the schools has 
in Germany he 
of small 


tectural 


rarely saw, he says, colonies 

which 
treatment “fat all to be compared 
in merit’ with that of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb in England. But he thought the 
cottages generally better built, owing to the 
comparative 


houses displayed an archi- 


severity of the German winter. 
speaks of as “the land of stucco 
Every where 


Bavaria he 
facings. times 


used over 


medieval 
to our own we see this material, 
rubble dressed with free even in the 
This stucco work is doubt- 
prototype of the 


from 


stone, 
public buildings 
less the 


almost universal 


rough-cast as applied to middle-class and 
workers’ dwellings, and nothing we saw 
looked half so well when broadly used in 


combination with red tiled roofs.”’ 


That Ottawa, as the 
capital of the Dominion 
of Canada, should be 
planned with the degree 
of care which has 
been given to the plan- 
ning of Washington, is 
the plea of the Ontario 

Architects. In a series of 
resolutions, the association expresses 
its “appreciation of the fact that measures 
are being taken to materially add to the 
dignity and beauty of Ottawa;” but it sub- 
mits that, ‘in view of the criticisms of cer- 
tain eminent landscape architects and town- 
planners who have studied the question re- 
cently, it is very that some 
tem should be adopted for the co-ordination 
of the several works in progress and for the 
planning of future works as parts of a 
harmonious whole.’’ It expreses the belief 
that much which has been done will have to 
be undone, that there 


TO PLAN 
OTTAWA. 


Association of 
strong 


necessary sys- 


has been striving for 








TH! 


ffect by over-elaboration of detail “the 


meretricious ornament;” 


and 


f 


ise of a quantity of 


and it ‘‘would respectfully urge 


upon the 


Government the appointment of an advisory 


commission of architects (nominated by the 


Council of the Royal Architectural Insti- 


tute), which would study the question from 


ill points of view and particularly in regard 


o future needs.” It adds: “The association 

would point out the success which attended 

the appointment of such a commission at 

Washington, D. C The greatest heritage 

that can be handed down to future Ottawa 
is a well planned city 

Willis Polk, WwW. B. 

Faville and Clarence R. 

Ward have been ap- 

PANAMA 


pointed an architectural 
EXPOSITION 


IDEALS. 


council to supervise the 
for the Panama- 
Exposition in 


designs 
Pacific 


San Francisco. The 
choice seems to have been well made Polk 
was with D. H. Burnham for some years 
and was one of his collaborators in making 
the San Francisco plan; Faville was in Me- 
Kim, Mead & White’s office in his early 
days; and Ward is a Western product. All 
three men have made good with their own 
work 

In a recent address 
at Washington, on “The 


Hope of Art in Amer- 
ENCOURAGING ica,” Ambassador Bryc 
WORDS said: “The chief thing 


is that the people should 
learn to love beauty. 
One of the simplest and 


directes Wavs ot 


cultivating a taste for 


beauty is by making the cities beautiful, not 


only by erecting fine buildings but by giving 
them a fine setting in natural surroundings. 


The particular desire to associate the beauties 


of buildings with the beauties of nature in 
parks and streets is one of the things in 
Which the people of the United States seem 
to be setting a model to the world. We in 
Europe admire what you are doing. Most 
of our countries are behind you in these 


matters, but we are stimulated by you to do 
the best we can, and we heartily congratulate 


you. It seems to me that you have been set- 
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ting an example to the world, and you are 


making Europeans hopeful for the future of 


irt in this country 


A very interesting ar 


chitectural competition 
which has been de 

AN IRISH cided in 
COMPETITION, for the 


(Jueen’s 


Ireland Wiis 





extension otf the 
University rf 
Belfast. The 


conditions 


were prepared under the 
advice of Sir Aston Webb, R. A... and “The 
Building News” says that with him as as 
sessor, a design has been obtained which is 


almost ideal in successfully overcoming the 
various difficulties involved. An 
feature of the competition and its conditions 


was that in addition to the 


interesting 


“schedule of ac 


commodation,”’ the conditions, while leaving 
it open to architects “to suggest any othe 
sites that they may consider preferable,” in 


dicated on the accompanying plans the views 
of the Senate as to the location of the ‘‘va- 
The fact that out of the 
submitted 


rious buildmegs.”’ 
fifty-seven 


designs only a very 


few show any radical deviation from the 


suggested positions, induces the reflection 
that it is probably inadvisable thus to tacitly 
hamper architects and destroy 
by the fear that if they 


the suggestions of the 


their initiative 
venture to disregard 


conditions their chan- 


ces of success will be 


meagre It is in- 


teresting, however, to note that the design 
placed first does depart entirely from the 


suggestions of the Senate. The successful 
competitor is W. H. Lynn, and a further 
interesting fact is that as much as Sixty- 
one years ago he was connected with the 


architecture of the Queen’s University in 


selfast. At that time he was serving his 
articles with the late Sir Charles Lanyo! 


who was engaged on the drawings of the 


original buildings. 
Mr. Lynn 


becoming a 


erection 
Later 


Lanyon 


their 
works. 


During 
clerk of 
partner of Sir 
he personally 


acted as 
Charles 
and 
the library building 
later, 
design for the 


designed superintended 
the erection of 
a half 
ated 
His 
tration of the 
cispersal.”’ Sir Aston 


and now, 
premi 
extension 


century prepares the 
University’s 
main idea is described as the ‘‘concen- 
buildings, rather 
Webb 


masterly 


their 
speaks of the 


than 


s-heme as ‘a very one.” 
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4 
GERMANIA LIFE BUILDING struction of which 
New York 
a was used the 


WHITE System of Fireproofing 


( UR 84-page catalog describes our 

methods in detail and shows illus- 
trations of a number of the more im- 
portant structures in which they have 
found application. Free on request to 
any address. 


WHITE FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 
Engineers and Contractors 


Concrete Fireproofing—-Integral Furring Supports 
Metal Furring and Lathing 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
ATLANTA MONTREAL BALTIMORE 
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Fire Chief 
CROKER 


Says O77 
Giro DAHLSTROM 













At the International Municipal Congress and Exposition, Chicago, 
September 29th, Edward F. Croker, Ex-Chief of New York City’s Fire 
Department, who spent 27 years in the service, 12 years as chief, said: 


F we are to better conditions, we must realize that ‘fireproof’ is not 
‘fireproof’ as it is understood today. The literal definition remains, 
but many crimes have been committed inits name. . . . . There 
is but one principle to fireproof construction irrespective of the kind of 
structure. To have fireproof buildings, architects and owners must 
throw aside precedent and eliminate the use of combustible and semi- 
combustible materials in their construction. 

‘1 . If there were still an absolute necessity for its use, if it 
could not be replaced with steel, as it has been in many modern con- 
structions, it would then be well to attempt to conceive of something 
better. I am opposed to the use of wood in any form in fireproof 
buildings and the law ought not to permit its use. 

“5 . To me there isa fascination about steel interiors. It con- 
stantly emphasizes the absurdity of fire-fighting, for how can fires race 
if they have nothing to feed upon?” 





Ex yere Chief 
Croker’s ad- . , ; , 
Groce hae boon Interviewed, Ex-Fire Chief Croker said: ‘You are at perfect liberty 
done tT OOK . . . 
on. ie » j to use my talk partially or entirely and apply it to your products. I have 
the pty - dong watched your development since you first originated cold drawn steel 
if . ° . : ° 

. ‘Buildings Ag interiors with great interest. | have nothing more tosay. My address, 

h ) ; ; . . 
Bet antes and the fact tha: my private residence will be equipped throughout with 
ae pe ge 7 The Dahlstrom Products is as strong a recommendation as I can make.” 
nation oO a 


matervatsin DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


build y. e 
copy may qe na Executive Offices and Factories: 61 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


J for the asking. Branch Offices in alli Principal Cities 











Send for it. om 





Cotyrivht, 1911, by Dahistrom Metallic Deor Company. 
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Ridgely National Bank 
Springfield, Il. 


Mahogany Finish 
Marble-bronze and Woodwork 


FURNISHED BY 


Schick-Johnson Company 


1737-45 North Paulina Street Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Office: 310-312 Railway Exchange Building 
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YALE 


I {BLOUNT)| 


DOOR ¢ nit IECK 


Haven’t you caught cold because some 
door wouldn’t stay shut? 


HE Genuine Yale & Towne Blount Door Check is the 
standard door closing device of the world. It closes doors 
gently, quickly, silently. 


rs ‘ ine >on v They may also be had on request furnished 
How anamt applying pace vse ig with attachment for holding the door open 
Front Entrance Door Door to Rear Hall at any desired position. 
Outside Kitchen Door Nursery Door They are one of the world’s greatest 
Side Entrance Door Den Door mechanical contributions to the comfort and 


. ae ae ae ; satisfaction of people who use doors. In 
Blount Door Checks are almost buying your door check insist that it bears 


human: and they never forget. the name Yale & Towne. 


Made in several sizes—for ail weights of doors—your hardware dealer can supply you, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


The Makers of Local Offices: 9 Murray Street 


Chica 74 East Randolph St 


Yale Products San ean isco, 706 Phelan Bldg. New York, U.S.A. 












t 
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Hand Wrought Iron Screen, St. Saviour’s Chapel, Cathedral St. John The Divine, New York City 








Heins & La Farge 
Architects 


EXECUTED BY 


WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


Union Square North 


ARTISANS IN ALL METALS 


Also 208 S. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 





29 E. 17th St. N. Y. City 

















Bronze Tablet for Christ Church Parish House, Greenwich, Conn. 
William F. Dominick, Architect 


John Polachek Bronze & Iron Co. 


Architectural Bronze and Iron Work 


ART IN BRONZE, STATUARY WORK, TABLETS, ET¢ 


Office € Works, 144-6-8 Clay St., Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y, 

















Mausoleum Door 


THE GORHAM CO ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 








FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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BRONZE ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES, EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, NEW YORK 
Clinton & Russell, Architects 


THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 





New York Chicago Los Angeles 


Agencies in all principal cities of United States 
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“The Best Value for Our Money” 


I. W. Jones, Engineer, Milton, N. H., writes: “We have 
decided to place this order with you under the impression that we 
will receive the best value for our money.” ‘The order was for 
seven 36 inch, eight 30 inch and two 24 inch. 


_ } 





ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS, 


ANDROSCOGGIN PULP COMPANY 


Combination V il 
The Burt Siiznessa Ventilator 
for the Androscoggin Pulp Co., S. Windham, Me. 


Burt Ventilators are made from the very best of material and work- 
manship, strongly braced to give lasting and satisfactory service. They 
are made with metal or glass tops as desired, and are provided with pat- 
ented sliding sleeve dampers. Storm 
and dustproof and adjustable to any 
degree of opening or entirely closed 
without interfering with the light. 

New 112-page catalog showing fine illustra- 

tions of mills, factories, shops, foundries 

and residences where Burt Ventilators are 


in successful use will be sent if you write 
for it. 


The Burt Mig. Co. 


525 Main Street 
AKRON, OHIO 


The Largest Manufacturers of Oil Filters 
and Exhaust Heads in the World 


GEORGE W. REED & CO., Montreal Notice Sliding Sleeve Damper (patented). Fur 
Be ; , nished with flat wired glass, up to and including 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Burt’’ Ventilators for Canada the 72-inch size, Metal Tops furnished if desired. 











f 
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CAST BRONZE ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES IN THE PEOPLE'S GAS, LIGHT AND COKE CO. BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects, Chicago, Ill. 


Made by 


Jno. Williams, Inc. 
Ornamental Bronze and Iron Work 
SCULPTURAL WORK IN BRONZE 


OFFICES: 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


Foundry and Shops: { 937: 539. 543, 545, 547, 549, 551, 553, 555 West 26th Street 
oundéry and SHOPS: 1536, 538, 540, 542, 544, 546, 548, 550, 552, 554, 556 West 27th Street 
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BAGUES FRERES CO. 
705 Firrn Avenue, New York 


PARIS ROME 





Imported Electric Lighting 


Fixtures 


Bronze and Iron Work 








THE JANUSCH 


Manufacturing Co. 
Makers of Fine 


Brass, Bronze and Wrought Iron 
Fireplace Goods 
Electric Portables 

Candlesticks _Jardinieres 
Sundials 
Door Knockers, Drapery Pins 
Special Work to Drawing 

Railings, Grilles, Doors, Gates, 

Tablets, etc., etc. 


FACTORY 


496-498 East 134th Street 
New York City 




















High Grade Electric 
Lighting Fixtures 


Ln 
Metal 
and 
“Duretta 
Compo- 


sition 





G. E. WALTER 
GALLERIES 
155-157 East 44th Street, New York 

















The Cleveland Art Metal Company | 


3620 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


sound 






Howard Bldg., 
Providence, R. 1 
Martin & Hall, 
Architects. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELEVATOR CARS AND 
ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
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ARTISTIC INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 2x FURNISHINGS 


FROM ARCHITECTS’ PLANS, FOR 
RESIDENCES, FHOTELS, CLUBS, BANKS AND CHURCHES 

















An original JACOBEAN ROOM, as exhibited by the Tiffany Studios 


RCHITECTS who wish to show clients the effect of differ- 

ent styles of Decorations for interiors will find our showrooms 

of various sizes admirably adapted for the purpose. Expert 

assemblers will assist in displaying combinations of FURNITURE, 

FIXTURES, WALL COVERINGS, RUGS, etc., so that client 

and architect may see the actual FURNISHINGS for the various 
rooms before detinitely deciding on any separate item. 


DISTINCTIVE WORK—REASONABLE PRICES 


8 TIFFANY @) STVDIOS && 


947-3555 MADISON AVE.~ ©OR45@ ST.NEW YORK CITY. 


CHICAGO OFFICE,ORCHESTRA BVILDING - BOSTON OFFICE, TREMONT BVILDING. 
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CORBIN GLASS KNOBS 


for fine residences. 


Made in a large assortment of beautiful designs 


P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Connecticut 
P. & F. Corbin of Chicago P. & F. Corbin of New York P. & F. Corbin, Philadelphia 














ALI? 
m. GLEICHMAN, Architect, Cleveland, O 


Exclusive Plastic Ornaments 





oe FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
One of the Banner Bearers at the Waidorf-Astoria Hotel 
We execute Decorative Ornament in Stucco, 
Executed in iron by Y ’ . . 
Compo and Cement, and make a Specialty 
HECLA IRON WORKS of WOOD CARVING and MODELING. 
Architectural Bronze and Iron Catalogue sent on request 
North 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th and Berry Streets The FISCHER & JIROUCH CO. 


and Wythe Avenue, Brooklyn, New York City 











4821 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 
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‘‘Thorp-Richardson”’ Doors 
“Make Each Room a Separate Building” 


Bronze 
- and 
Copper 
Entrance 
. Doors to 
; Detail 





A Perfect 
Fireproof 
Door for 
All 


Purposes 


= te Be ee I “Thorp- 

| i qaninnde Richard- 
| ) son” 
Commu- 
nicating 
Doors 
as well as 
Entrance 
Doors 
made to 
follow 
CO eee Archi- 
be ee Meee ere i> i ae a panies 
MAIN ENTRANCE, EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, LITTLE ROCK, ARK Designs 

Charles L. Thompson, Architect Precisely 


















































ae 
a ON 





Be 


he 
a ot 








‘“Thorp-Richardson”’ Standard Doors are recom- 
mended by the National Board of Underwriters for 
Corridor and Communicating ‘Doors for Office Build- 
ings, Theatres and Buildings of like nature. 


See “SWEET’S,” pages 610-611. 


Thorp Fire Proof Door Co. Minneapolis. Minn. 
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Koll’s Patent 
Lock Joint Columns 


Suitable for 
PERGOLAS 
PORCHES or 
INTERIOR 
USE 


gem 
er, 


Are Made 


Exclusively by 


Hartmann-Sanders 
Company 


Elston and Webster Aves. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office, 1123 Broadway 
New York City 


Send for Catalogue R27 of pergolas, sundials and 
garden furniture, or R40 of wood columns. 























The existence of so com- 
plete and well organized 
a plant as this for the 
execution of 


Decorative Work of 
All Kinds in 
Plastic Materials 


is an asset of real value to 
every architect who avails 
himself of its facilities. 


The Decorators’ Supply Co. 
Archer Ave. & Leo St., Chicago 




















WORKROOM SERVICE 
DESIGNS EXECUTED 


Manufacturers of 
Curtains, Drapery, 
Upholstery, Wall Hangings 
Plain and Decorative 
Painting 


Submit your design for estimate 


Carl Sotscheck & Co. 


732 Lexington Avenue 
Bet. 58th & 59th St. NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaza 1596 














eee 
The Pike Opera House Fire 


in Cincinnati, destroyed 
the plates, records and 
blue prints of one firm 
of architects and en- 
gineers, the fruits of 
more than 40 years’ 
professional labor. 
Their value was ines- 
timable. No money 
could replace them. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


affords protection against loss or damage by 
fire, theft and accident. It is made to meet 
the requirements of every business and of 
every profession. Equipped with roller 
shelves, map drawers, etc., for architects, en- 
gineers and draughtsmen, it provides safety, 
economy and convenience. Itis very roomy. 

For your own use and for the buildings you 


are designing specify the SAFE-CABINET. 
Send for Catalog H 2 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO. 


Dept. H: Marietta, O. 
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Ornamental 
Cast Bronze 
DOORS 


erected by us 


Flour City 
Ornamental 
Iron Works 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








vu. & cUSTOM HOU SE BL DG., SAN FRANCISCO 
srs. Eames & Young, Architects 




















ORNAMENTAL 
IRONS BRONZE 
STRVCTVRAL STEEL 


CINCINNATI 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PITTSBURG CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BRONZE ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES. 

DENVER SAN FRANCISCO JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, BOSTON. 
FT. WORTH NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects 
RICHMOND 
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HERALD SQUARE 
BUILDING 


West 36th Street. New York 


MESSRS. BUCHMANN & FOX, Architects 
MR. EDWARD WEST BROWNING, Owner 


The largest loft build- 
ing in the world—22 
stories. 


The entire front is of 


White Matt 
Glaze 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


richly embellished 


with ornamentation. 


Manufactured by 


FEDERAL 
TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York City 
Factory at Wo« «bridge, N. 1s 


Representation in all Principal Cities in the 
United States and Canada 
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Rookwood Architectural Faience 
ITS COST 























An example of the use of ROOKWOOD 
Architectural Faience in Mat Glaze Colors 


The building has a distinction due to the color 
and texture of its ornamentation, and the added 
cost was quickly returned through increased rental 
value. An investigation will show how commer- 
cially practicable is the use of Rookwood Faience. 





The Rookwood Pottery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eastern Office, Number 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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A Portable Luminous Fountain 
FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCES 


Cooling, Refreshing, Artistic, Beautiful Effects. Requires 
no water connection. Self-contained. Operated by motor 
concealed in base. Just fill with water and connect with 
electric plug. Fully guaranteed. 

We also build special fountains to harmonize with surroundings. 
Sketches made to comply with your ideas, upon request. Send for 
catalogue. 


Battaglia Electric Fountain Company 
123 Liberty Street, New York City 


Art-Metal Ge Bronze-Steel 


In the year 1888 a factory was established which has made the name of Jamestown, 
N. Y., as celebrated as the historic Virginia town of the same name. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


are the originators in the adaptation of Sheet Steel for the furnishings of Public 
Buildings of every character. Their resources are unlimited—Capitalized for 
$1,750,000 —Factory capacity 7 acres of floor space and employing 1200 skilled 
mechanics—ARCHITECTS and OWNERS ARE SOLICITED. 


Jamestown, N. Y. The Address ‘* Art Metal’’ 























Plant for Immediate Effect 
Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES % cis, 
ESTEY ORGAN BUDE of ontan 
COMPANY private residences. 


SPECIFICATIONS, ETC., 








BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


H. T. DEMPSTER, CARRARA, ITALY 


ARCHITECTURAL, ECCLESIASTICAL AND DECORATIVE 











MARBLES AND STATUARY 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
39 EAST 420 STREET out of CARRARA MARBLES 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


MCMXII 


The New Serial, The Turnstile 
by A. E. W. Mason, author of ‘‘ The Four Feathers,’’ ‘‘ The 


Broken Road,”’ etc., began in the October number. 


Robert Grant’s Convictions of a Grandfather 


The changed social, political and living conditions are dwelt upon, the question of 
the accumulation and uses of great fortunes, the increased cost of living, divorce, 
woman suffrage—almost everything of vital and familiar interest. 
PRICE COLLIER, whose ‘‘ England and the English from an 
American Point of View’’ was a real literary sensation, will later 
in the year begin a series of papers along similar lines upon 


Germany and The Germans 










































The Traces and Influence of France in the 
Settlement of America, by PRESIDENT FINLEY. 


The romantic and wonderful story of the settlement and growth in civilization and 
power of the great Middle West, the marvellous changes that have followed in the 
footsteps of the old French explorers—La Salle, Marquette, Joliet, and others. 





Senator Henry Cabot Lodge will be represented by a group of 
articles giving his 


Reminiscences of Early Days 


The Witching Hill Stories 


by E. W. Hornung, creator of the incomparable RafHes, past- 
master of the short story of mystery and adventure. 


A most remarkable and fascinating series of experiences in a London suburb. 












Early in 1912 will begin 


The Heart of the Hills 


A new novel by John Fox, Jr. 








Have you seen the 


Brantiful Christmas Srriluer? 








If you have not already sent your subscription, send it now and begin with October to 
secure the first chapters of Mr. Mason’s story. 
A PROSPECTUS for 1912 will be sent free upon application. 

Three Dollars a Year Twenty-five Cents a Number 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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ee eer ‘ To 
Polachek Bronze & Iron Co i 
Pomeroy & Co ‘ 70 
Prometheus Electric Co mm) 
Reed Stone Coe........ 30, 31 
*Reliance Ball - Bearing Door 
Hanger Co. ae ee 
*Richardson & Boynton Co....104 
*Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 7 


*Ridgway 
re 
*Rinald Bros bie 
Rixson Co., Oscar C....... 
*Roddis Lumber & Veneer Cx 
*Rookwood Potte ry Ce.. 
Ross, Jno. M.. - _ — 
Ross & Republic Marble Co 
Te adeuawa sense wu 
*Royal Ventilator Co.... 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co 


Dynamo & 


*Safe-Cabinet Co., Ine.. 

*Samson Cordage Work 

*Sanitary Co. 

*Sayre & Fisher Co 

*Schick-Johnson Co 

*Schreiber, L. & Sons Co 

Scribners aioe 

Silver Lake Co. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co 

Smith, Edward, Co 

Society of Beaux Art Arch 
ae 

*Soss Mfg. Co 

Sotschek & Co Car 

*Southern Cypress Mfr Asso 
ciation .... den ; 14 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 

*Standard Varnish Work 

Star Blue Print Co.. 

Stearns Lumber Co., A. T.. 

Stephenson, C. H.... <n 

*Stewart Iron Works Co., In 

Sweet's ‘ 7 


*Taylor Co., N. & G.... 
Tennessee Producer Marble 
i “ebenid.eces vee os , 
Thibaut & Walker Co 
*Thomas & Smith, In 
*Thorp Fire Proof Door Co 
*Three States Lumber Co., The 
15 
*Tiffany Studios aad 
Trageser Steam Copper Wks 
Travelers’ Insurance Co 
*Trenton Potteries Co.. . 
*Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


*United States Radiator Corpo 
ration a cia . 
University of Pennsylvania 


Victoria Marble Co 


*Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc 
Wagner Park Nurseries 
i... a SS ee 
*Wanamaker, John 
Woes G. A.... : : 
Welkom Warmer Co.. 
*Western Electric Co 
*Wheeling Corrugatine Co.. 
*Wheeling Sanitary Mfg. Co... 


White Enamel Refrigerator 
Co ey ay Ge eA Oe eeebn-6 e:0u8 
*White Fireproof Construction 
TAY |. aitenenvee ‘ .2d Co 
Wicks @& Co. 2.6.0. 


Williams, Inc., John....... 
*Winslow Bros. Co.... 
Wolff Mfg. Co.... 
*Woodlife Co a 
*Wood Mfg. Co., John 


Tale @ TOWRG. ci cccivss 


Catalogue of concerns marked * will be found in the 1911 Edition “Sweet’s” 


Catalogue of Building Construction. 
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Why Satinette is the Most 
Popular White Enamel 








SATINETTE is the white enamel most extensively 
used in all parts of the world. 

SATINETTE is used in the prominent cities of Europe 
and America for finishing fine office buildings, residences, 
hotels and public institutions. 

SATINETTE is used because it has been proved the 
one perfect white enamel. 





SATINETTE is used because it is the one white enamel which 
will not turn yellow. 

SATINETTE is used because it is very easy working, and 
extremely durable. 

SATINETTE is used because it can be washed with hot and 

old water without destroving the finish. 

SATINETTE is used because archi- 
tects everywhere specify it, builders 
demand it, and painters want it. 

SATINETTE should be specified by 
every architect—it will insure lasting, 
satisfactory results. 


au orson Standard 

Sal? » Varnish Works 

Ja ie ) Sole Licensee for Satinette in America 
HITE ENAME 


New York Chicago London Paris 
Berlin Brussels Melbourne 


INTERNATIONAL VARNISH CO., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 








S 








-- DIRECTORY 
ARCHITECTVRAL: SPECIIGSTIONS 








Antiques. 
Karl J. Freund, 128 East 28th St., N. Y. C. 
Arehitectural Faience. 
Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, O.; 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


Architectural Instruction. 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects, 347 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Architectural Supplies. 
Economy Drawing Table Co., Toledo, O. 
L. & C. Hardtmuth, 34 East 23d St., N. Y. C. 
Higgins Co., Chas. M., 271 9th St., Brooklyn. 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Automobiles. 
Thos. B. Jeffrey Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Awning Cloth. 
John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane St., N. Y. C. 


Bedford Stone. 

Consolidated Stone Co., The Monadnock Blidg., 
Chicago. 

Furst-Kerber Stone Co., 206 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

Giberson & Co., E. F., Bedford, Indiana. 

Indiana Quarries Co., Marquette Bldg, Chicago. 

McMillan & Son, W., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Chicago 

Reed Stone Co., Bedford, Indiana. 


Blackboards. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, N. Y. C. 


Blue Prints. 
Star Blue Primt Co., 114 E. 23d St., N. Y. C 


Brass and Bronze Workers. 
Bagues Freres Co., 705 Sth Ave., N. 
Paris, France. 
Cleveland Art Metal Co., Cleveland, O. 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Works, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
Gorham Co., New York City; Providence, R. I. 
Hecla Iron Works, N. ifth and Berry Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry Hope & Sons, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., N. Y. C 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. 
Janusch Mfg. Co., 496 East 134th St., N. Y. C. 
John Polachek Bronze & Iron Co., 144 Clay St., 
Brooklyn. 
Schreiber & Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Tiffany Studios, Mad. Ave. and 45th St., N. Y. C. 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 W. 27th St., N. Y. C. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; Los Angeles; N. 
Y. Office, 108 Park Ave. 
Brick. 
American Enameled Brick & Tile Co., 1182 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Bradford Pressed Brick Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Fiske & Co., Inc., 38 W. 82d St., N. Y. C 
Sayre & Fisher Co., 261 Bway, mn. Y: 
Brick Stains. 
Parker, Preston & Co., Norwich, Conn 
Building Papers. 
F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass 
Building Reports. 
F. W. Dodge Co., New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
Bungalows. 
Franklin-Hartwell Co., 4 E. 42d St., N. Y. C. 
Cabinets, Fireproof Office. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y 
Safe-Cabinet Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Cabinet Work. 
Irving & Casson, Boston, Mass.; New York. 


Canvas Roofs. 
John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane St., N. Y.C 


" 


C., and 


Casement-Window Adjuster. 
Oscar C. Rixson Co., Chicago, III. 


Casters. 
Burns & Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


Cellings, Metal. 
Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, O 
Northrop, Coburn & Dodge Co., 45 Cherry 8t., 
New York City. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va 
Cement. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad St., N.Y.C 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa.; 


Chicago, III. 
Non-Staining Cement Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y.C 
Columns. 


Decorators’ Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hartmann-Sanders Co., Bilston and Webeter 
Aves., Chicago, Ill.; N. Y. office, 1128 Bway 


Concrete Construction, Reinforced. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York, 
Denver, San Francisco. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
White Fireproof Construction Co., 288 Fifth 
Ave., a. & 
Cenduits. 
Fibre Conduit Co., Orangeburg, N. Y 


Cooking Utensils. 
Bramhall, Deane Co., 261 W. 36th St., N. Y¥. © 


Cepper Work. 
C. G. Hussey & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 West 
26th St.,. N. Y. C 
Corner Beads. 
Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio 


Cotton Duck. 
John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane St., N. Y. C. 


Cypress. 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn., 121! 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La 


Dampproofing 
Obelisk Waterproofing Co., 1 Madison Ave., 
i. oe 


Decorations (Plastic Relief). 
Decorators’ Supply Co., Chicago, III 
Fischer & Jirouch, 4821 Superior Ave. 8. B.. 
Cleveland, 


Designer. 
G. A. Weisz, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Door Hangers. 
Reliance Ball Bearing Door Hanger Co., 1 Maé- 
ison mi me. aw 
Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill 


Door Holder. 
Caldwell Mfg. Co., 40 Jones St., Rochester, N. ¥ 
Doors. 
American Compound Door Co., Chicago, II. 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Mergan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., Chicago, III. 


Drawing Inks. 
Charles M. Higgins Co., Main Office, 271 9th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Electric Fountains. 
Battaglia Electric Fountain Co., 123 Liberty 
e ms & 


Electrical Equipment. 
Fibre Conduit Co., Orangeburg, N. Y. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
; i“ Johns-Manville Co., 100 William St., 
m.. B..&. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa. 
Western Electric Co., all principal cities 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements on page 18. 
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View of business district, 
Kansas City, from 
Balumore Hotel 






* 285 was 


















VERY roof in the above view of the — Special Note 
“, Kansas City business section, with — We advise incor- 
the exception marked X, is a Barrett _ porating in plans 


Specification type of roof. 7 full wording of 

re Barrett Speci- 
Such a preponderance is not unusual. fication, in order to 
avoid any misunder- 
standing. 





A birds-ey e view of any American city, Chicago 
or New York for instance, will show enormous 

: : ; bpd ' ; If any abbreviated 
roof areas laid along the lines of ‘The Barrett Speci- 4) is desired 
fication, testifying to the almost universal approval — however the  fol- 


which such roofs have won. lowing is suggested: 
. ae ed ROOFING —Shall be 
Barrett Specification Roofs are greatest in_ durability a Barrett Specification 
and their net cost per foot per year of service, is far Roof laid as directed 
below that of any other roof known. In other words, in printed bag case 
Barrett Specification Roofs give more protection per ee See 


2 15, 1911, using the ma- 

dollar of expenditure than any other kind. terials specified, and 

Copy of the Barrett Specification ready for incorpora- empech Se tne Sn 
, ; tion requirement. 


tion into building specifications free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY << 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle London, Eng. * 
Canadiar Offices :—Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. ~ 
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Elevators. 
American Machine Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Gurney Elevator Co., 26 Stone St., N. Y. C. 
Otis Elevator Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 


Engineers and Contractors. 
American Bridge Co., Hudson Terminal, 30 
Church St., N. Y. C., 
C. Everett Clark Co., 100 Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 
Fence (Iron) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fireplace Fixtures. 
Jackson & Bro., Inc., Edwin A., 49 Beekman St., 
New York City. 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St. N. Y. C. 
Fireproof Doors, Shutters and Windows. 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, N. Y 

Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich.: 2 
Rector St., N. Y. C. 

International Fire Preventive Co., 200 Fifth 


Ave., N. ¥. C¢ 

David Lupton’ s Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
: Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Patented Specialties Co., 1610 Reading Rd., Cin- 
cinnati, 

Pomeroy Co., S. H., 427 W. 13th St., N. Y. C. 

Thorp Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Fireproofing. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York 

Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Hecla Iron Works, North llth and Berry Sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 

International Fire Preventive Co., 300 Fifth 
Ave. N. ¥. C. 

National Fireproofing Co., Commercial Nationa 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Thorp Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 

White a Construction Co., 288 Fiftn 
Ave., N. C. 

Floor Finish. 

F. W. Devoe & C. T. pre Co., Fulton and 

William Sts., N. Y. ; 
French Ranges. 
Bramhall, Deane Co., 261 W. 36th St.. N. ¥. C 


Furniture. 
Fraucis H. Bacon Co., Boston, Mass. 


Garbage Receivers (Underground). 
C. H. Stephenson, Lynn, Mass. 


Garden Furniture and Ornaments. 
Am. Garden Beautifying Co., 430 4th Ave., N. Y. 
Erkins Studios, Inc., 227 Lexington Ave., N.Y.( 
Galloway Terra Cotta Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Generators, Gasoline—Electric. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


Glass, Stained. 
Edw. F. Hillenbrand, 312 W. 34th St. N. Y. C 
Glass, Wire. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co., 1K Bway, N. Y. C 
Gutters (Wood). 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston 
dardware. 
Biddle Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago and N. Y. C 
P. & F. Corbin, New. Britain, Conn. 
Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn.; 
N. Y. Office, 26 W. 26th St.; Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco. 
Soss Mfg. Co., 435 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 Murray St., New York. 
Heating Apparatus. 
American Radiator Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, Dayton, Ohio. 
Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty St., N.Y.C 
Honeywell Heating Specialty Co., Wabash, Ind 
Humphrey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and London. 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, III. 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Boston, New York, 
hicago. 
United States Radiator Corpn., Detroit, Mich. 
Wood Mfg. Co., John, Conshohocken, Pa. 


Hinges (Invisible). 
Soss Mfg. Co., 435 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Interior Decorators. 


Francis H. Bacon Co., Boston, Mass. 
fie | & Casson, Boston, Mass.; New York 
Carl Sotscheck & Co., 732 Lexington Ave., N. ¥ 


Schick-Johnson Co. Chicago, II! 
John Wanamaker, Bway & 10th St., N. Y. C 


Iron Work (Architectural and Structural). 
American Bridge Co., Chureh St., N. Y. C. 
Bagues Freres Co., 705 Sth Ave., N. Y. C., and 

Paris, France. 
Cleveland Art Metal Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Cornell [ron Works, 26th St. & llth Ave., N. Y¥. 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Works, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. | 


Karl J. Freun 128 East 28th S$ a. 8. ¢ 

Hecla Iron Works. North llth and Berry Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio 

John Polachek Bronze & Iron Co., 144 Clay St., 
Brooklyn. 


L. Schreiber & Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 W. 27th St., N. Y¥. C 

Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; Los Angeles; 103 
Park Ave., N. Y. C 


Kalsomine. 
M. Ewing Se & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
i 2 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago. 


Lath (Metal). 
Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
White Fireproof Construction Co., 288 Fifth 
Ave., : Sk 


Lead Work. 
Henry Hope & Sons, 108 Park Ave i 


Lighting Fixtures. 
Bagues Freres Co., 705 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. and 
Paris, France. 
New York Metalizing Co., Pearl & Prospect Sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Victor S. Pearlman & Co., Chicago, III. 
G. E. Walter, 157 E. 44th St., N. Y¥. C 


P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 Murray St., New York 


Machinery—Electrical. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


Mahogany. 
Cc. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisville, Ky 


Mantels. 
Erkins Studios, Inc, 227 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C 
Jackson & Bro., Inc., Edwin A., 49 Beekman St., 
New York City. 
W H. Jackson Co., 29 East 17th St., N. Y. C.; 
Foundry and Shops, 229-239 West 28th St 


Marble. 
Appalachian Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
John J. Craig Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cumberland Marble Mill Co., Meadow, Tenn 
H. T. Dempster, 39 East 42d St., N. Y. C. 
Empire Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Fenton Construction Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
Georgia Marble Co., Tate, Ga. 
Gray Eagle Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
Knox Marble & Railway Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Knoxville Marble Co., Knoxville, Aenn 
Meadow Marble Co., Meadow, Tenn 
Jno. M. Ross, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Tennessee Producers’ Marble Co., Knoxville, 

Tenn. 

The Ross & Republic Marble Co., Knoxville, 


enn. 
Victoria Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mats. 
Newark Mat & Rubber Co., 151 Church St., 
ny. 3G 


Medicine Cabinet. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., Tacoma Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Metal Lumber. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements on page 18 
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_ | 
TILE ores A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR ADDING COLOR TO THE UNF 
FORM SURFACE OF CONCRETE IN ALL KINDS OF CONSTRUCTION + A TILE DECORATION IS 
BOTH APPROPRIATE AND DURABLE .AND THE RANGE OF COLORS AND DESIGNS OFFERS 
THE ARCHITECT GREAT OPPORTUNITY. FOR ATTRACTIVE DESIGNING + 


WE ARE ANXIOUS TO LAY BEFORE ANY ARCHITECT THE WONDERFUL RE~ 
SOURCES OF TILE * 


tue ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Room J6, Reeves Building BEAVER BALLS. Pa- 
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Motors (Electric). 


Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa. 


Nails (Copper-Clad Steel). 
Duplex Metals Co., Chester, Pa. 


Ornaments. 
Decorators’ Supply Co., Chicago, III. 
H. T. Dempster, 39 East ae &.. N. ¥.. C. 
Fischer & Jirouch, 4821 Superior Ave., S. E., 
Cleveland, O. 
G. E. Walter, 157 E. 44th St., N. Y. C 


Paints. 
Atlas Paint Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
F. W. Devoe & C, T. Raynolds Co., Fulton and 
William Sts.. N. Y. C. 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St., and Rider Ave., 
Y. C.; 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago. 
Rinald Bros., 1142 N. Hancock St., Philadelphia. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Plaster Board. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago & New York City 


Plate Warmers, Electric. 
Bramhall, Deane Co., 261-265 W 36th St., N.Y.C. 
Prometheus Electr. Co., 236 E. 43d St., N.Y.C. 


Plambing Fixtures. 
Clow & Sons, J. B., 342 Franklin Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Cosgrove-Cosgrove Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., Columbus, O 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Great Western Pottery Co., Tiffin, O.; Kokomo, 
Ind. 
U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., N. Y. C 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 100 William St., 
N. Y¥. C. 
H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 
Never Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N 
Y.; Boston; Philadelphia; New York City. 
Sanitary Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 W. 
oe a Me 2. Gh 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Wheeling Sanitary Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago; Trenton, N J. 


Prism Lighting. 
American Luxfer Co., Heyworth Bla,., Chicago 


Red Gum. 

Anderson-Tully Co., Memnhis, Tenn. 

Baker Lumber Co., Turrell, Ark. 

Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co., Sardis, Miss. 

Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo. 

Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charles, Miss. 

Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Three States Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Refrigerators. \ 
McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
White Enamel] Refrigerator Co., St. Paul, Mina. 


Roofing (Metal, Slate and Tile). 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 
F. W. Bird & Son, — Walpole, Mass 
John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane St., N. Y. C. “. 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
re Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, oO. 

W. Johns-Manville Co., 100 William St., N. Y. 
E J. " Johnson, 38 Park Row, a as 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Chestnut and 3d Sts., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va 


Sash and Frames (Window). 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
David Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Manhattan Iron Works, 302 E. 98th St., N. Y. C. 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Patented Specialties Co., 1610 Reading Rd., Cla- 
cinnati, O. 


Sash Cord, Chain, Etc. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass 
Silver Lake Co., Boston, Mass. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


Sash Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn 


Schools. 
Miss Cornish and Miss Hyde, Norton, Mass 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects, 347 Fifth Ave., . 
NY.c 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 





Sheathing Papers. | 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. ¥. C | 


Sheet Metal Work. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
L. O. Koven & Bro., 50 Cliff St., N. Y¥. C 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O. 


Shingle Stains. 
Samuel Cabot, 14+ Milk St., Boston, Mase. 4 
Parker, Preston & Co., Norwich, Conn. 
Woodlife Co., 190 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. #1 


Shoes (Sliding, Furniture and oan). 
Onward Mfg. Co., Menasha, Wis 


Shower Mixers. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 


Sidewalk Lights. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., Heyworth Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 























PARKER, PRESTON & CO.’S 





Adamant 

Floor 

Conting ADAMANT FLOOR COATING 

adopted | 

— | Used on Cement, Granolithic and Con- Made in English Tile Red, Rich Maroon 

fe # ‘ | crete Floors, To Remedy Dust Evil in and Cement Natural Colors, Special 

= . | Office Buildings, Hospitals, Factories, Colors to Order. 

aauae | Warehouses, Garages, Residences, etc, Perfect imitation English Red Tile Floor 

Building. High tone effect, durable, waterproof produced with our English Tile Red Color. 
and sanitary. Will stand frequent wash- Send for Sample Cards, Exceptionally 
ing and keep thoroughly clean. fine for Wood and all kinds of floors. 








Artin Shingle Stains, Waterproof and Odorless. Adamant Cement, Brick 
and Plaster Coating. Weatherproof Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick Stains. 


PARKER, PRESTON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers Paint Specialties 
Branch Office, 25 West 42d Street, New York NORWICH, CONN. 
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Among the * ae 
Finest Buildings 
you will find 


the NEVER SPLIT” 


It is used in these fine buildings because of its real merit— 
because of its wonderful strength, its years of enduring service, 
its wonderful wood with its beautiful finish—all these have con- 


tributed to NEVER SPUT’ success. 


olts, nuts and washers, holding the joints securely, rigidly an 
Bolts, 1 hers, hold th t rely 11} d 
permanently, have given this seat enduring strength. 


Whenever you have a building where you want only the finest, 
only the most beautiful, then specify NEVER SPLIT", and when- 
ever you have a building where you must economize, where you 


must make every dollar do its full duty, then specify * NEVER SPLIT". 


For %*NEVERSPLIT” is true economy. Once installed, there 


will be no further expense, no trouble. It is permanent. 


We would like to send you a catalogue and a 
model seat. Will you drop us a postal today? 


ER SPLIT SEap TG 


ERS. IND. Us 
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Skylights. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 
Smoke & Fire Detector. 
Brooklyn Cabinet Works, S Noll St., Brooklyn 
Ns: Bs 


Sound Deadeners. 
F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass 
Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


Stone Renoy ation. 


Obelisk Waterproofing Co., 1 Madison A ve 
mn. ¥. <. 
Tanks 
L. O. Koven & Bro., 50 Cliff St., N. ¥. C 


Telephones (Automatic Intercommunic’g). 
Western Electric Co., all principal cities 


Terra Cotta. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Bway, N. Y. C 

Federal Terra Cotta Co., 111 Bway, N. Y. C 

Galloway Terra Cotta Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Fireproofing Co., Commercial Nationa! 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Fulton Bldg 
Pittsburg, Pa 

Northwestern Terra Cotta Co, 1000 Claybourr 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Tiles. 
Associated Tile Mfrs., Beaver Falls. Pa 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Northrop, Coburn & Dodge Co., 45 Cherry St., 
New York City 


Tin Plate. 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Chestnut and Third Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va 
Toilet Paper Cabinet. 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y 
Trees, Shrubs, Etc. 
Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
Wagner Park Conservatories, Sidney, O 
Varnish. 
F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., Fuiton and 
William Sts., N. Y. C. 
Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, hio 


Edw Smith, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Standard Varnish Works, New York, Chicago. 
Thibaut & Walker Co., Long Island City, N. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., Boston, Mags. 


Vault Lights. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., Heyworth Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 


Ventilators. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 
Royal Ventilator Co., 407 Locust Ave., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


Ventilating Fans. 
Howard & Morse, 45 Fulton St., N. Y 


Wall Board. ; 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago; New York City 


Wall Boxes, Electrical. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn 


Wall and Ceiling Finishes. 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave 
N. Y. C.; 53-55 


C.; 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago 


Wall Plug. 
Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio 
M. O. Wicks & Co., 70 Nassau Ave., Glen Cove 
ca 2 Me Be 


Waterproof Compound. 
Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Adams & Clark Sts 
Chicago, Ill. 
Garden City Sand Co., Chicago, I!!l 
Obelisk Waterproofing Co., 1 Madison Ave 
MN. zs OU 
Water Supply. 
Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, | 


Window Corner Posts. 
Detroit Show Case Co., 477 West Fort St., De 
troit, Mich. 


Wire, Insulated. 
Electric Cable Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 


Wire Glass. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co., 115 Bway, N. Y. C 





ESTABLISHED 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON, 38 Park Row, New York 


QUARRIER OF 


‘‘OUT OF THE ORDINARY ’”’ 


ROOF SLATES 


Black—Green—Purple— Red 


Slates “out of the ordinary” in their colors, 
greater thickness as well as arrangement on roof. 
While we quarry the ordinary or standard grades 
of Roof Slates perhaps to a larger and more varied 
degree than may be found elsewhere, yet we are also 
progressive in our development of Roof Slates for the 
architectural requirements of the present age, stand- 
ing today foremost in “out of the ordinary,’ or 
unique results; offering architects most exceptional 
and exclusive opportunities in this line. Among these 
productions will be found our Slates in thicknesses 
up to 1% inch with rough dressed edges; sizes larger 
and colors other than the regular blue black and in- 
cluding Green, Purple and Red, with mixtures of 


these colors in the one roof as well as mixtures of 
colors in the individual slates. [deas in these roof 
effects will be cheerfully furnished on application. 

In each color and grade we make any of the stand 
ard sizes, while in the heavier or thicker slates we 
make sizes up to 36 inch long, and any width. For 
“out of the ordinary” results specify the E. J. John- 
son productions in the following thicknesses, includ- 
ing nail holes drilled and countersunk, viz.: Full 
3/16 inch, % inch, % inch, % inch, % inch, 1 inch, 1% 
inch, 1% inch, and in colors, ‘‘Grand Central Bangor’ 
(blue black), “Crescent” (black), “Royal Purple,’ 
“Algonquin Red,”’ ‘‘Algonquin Mottled Red and 
Green,”’ ‘“‘Johnson Unfading Green,’’ ‘‘Johnson Unfad- 
ing Mottled Purple and Green.’ 


Out of the Ordinary SLATE SIDING 


1-4 inch thick, size 28 inch by 10 inch, for “long to the weather” effect. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


The hardest and strongest rock with a perfect 
hand shaved surface. A Blackboard not made to 
meet cheap competition, but to furnish a perfect and 
lasting writing surface. Our Blackboard Pamphlet 


tells all about them, and also how to properly erect 


on the wall. Specify the E. J. Johnson Grand Centra! 


Slate Blackboards for superior results. 


BRANCH OFFICE—626 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
QUARRIES - Bangor, Pa.; No. Poultney, Vt.; No. Granville. N. Y. 
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THE ARCHITEC 


woOmMmwy + 1 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four Year Course. (Degree B.S. in Arch.) 
in Design and Architectural Construction. 
Graduate Year. (Degree M. 8. in Arch.) 
specialization in advanced work. fellowships 
Spe cial Course of Two Years. ()rofessional Certifi- 
ite.) For qualified draftsmen. 
aavene ed Standing granted for equivalents completed 
elsewheie 
Summer School in architecture and allied subjects. 
Special circular. 
Year Book illustrating work 
mailed without charge 
Full Information will be sent on application to the 
Dean of the College Department, Dr. George Fisher 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


Options 


Allowing 


in design, drawing, ete 





A FREE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX ARTS ARCHITECTS 


Seventeenth Season, August to July, inclusive 





mn Bee of $2.00 i yu ire 
ls + 





ss applications for Cir i 
“JAMES OTIS post. . Chairman 


347 Fifth Pre rerenn " New York City 


G. A. WEISZ 


Colorist and Designer 


Rendering of Exteriors and Interiors 
Designing of Interiors 
etc. 





Townsend Building 
1123 Broadway 


Telephone 
New York 


Madison Square 8633 
The tn: LEAN 13 Idea 


Gustiiliieasies: eodien Danuaieatiens 


Eliminates errors in reading; Saves Time. Catalogue ? 


THE [UFKIN fu E Ca. SAGINAW, MICH. 









New York — London 








Poste micnsony UNDERGROUND GARBAGE 
RECEIVER wo tren’ Xo vdors 


Opens with the foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 


era SPIRAL TRUSS. RIBBED 
O 
“Seg mace ASH BARREL ba oan = = 
strength without weight. No unsanitary corrugations. 
vd direct from factory. Guaranteed, Circular free. 


Cc. H. Steaeaneen. Mfr., 42 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


FRANCS SO 


- a — Care 
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M BENCHES M 

PEDESTALS, FONTS A 

A VASES STATUARY N 

R MARBLE COLUMNS T 

B GARDEN E 

EXPERT L 

L Send lc. for Booklet S 
E WE MAKE ORNAMENTAL ENTRANCES 
S FUR ESTATES AND COUNTRY HOUSES ; 
TABLES FOR BANKS; STATUES, ETC.,FOR PARKS; BRIDGE 
ORNAMENTS, GARDEN BALUSTRADES, INTERIOR AND EXTE- 


RIOK FOUNTAINS, POOLS AND WATER SPOUTS, IN| OUR 
PERFECTED, FINELY FINISHED 


MANUFACTURED STONE 
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Your Daughter's 
Education 


The influences of a refined and 
thorough school have much to do 


with a girl’s future. 


The acquaintance and benefits of 
the best 
families in the land last her lifetime. 
Schooling 
Associations 


association with girls from 
broadens her mind. 
give her elegance of 
manner and gentility necessary for 
her home and social circle 


The House in the Pines is conducted 
so as to bring the right kina of girls 
together in intimate association and 
has outlined a course of study to 
make broadminded, practical women. 
Located in Norton, Massachusetts, 
30 miles from Boston, a village quiet 
and healthful, the seat of another 
prominent girls’ seminary, a college 
town offering every advantage for 
social enjoyment, the development 
of a healthy mind and a vigorous 
body. 


Teachers are the best, having had 
wide experience in the leading girls’ 
schools. 


To neglect to give your daughter 
the advantage of such training and 
associations is failing to provide the 
important equipment necessary for 
her future happiness and welfare. 


Write for catalog giving illustrations 
of buildings and grounds—also terms. 


DATE OF OPENING 
OCTOBER FOURTH 


Miss Cornish & Miss Hyde 


Principals 
Norton, Massachusetts 
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Important Notice 











Sweet’s Catalogue 


of Building Construction 
for 1912 








Will be ready for distribu- 
tion on January Ist, 1912 


We request that any architect who 
has NOT sent in his name and 
present address will do so by re- 
turn mail, so that the same may at 
once be added to the new distri- 
bution list, and ensure prompt 
delivery of his copy. 


Sweet’s Catalogue 
of Building Construction 
11 East 24th Street, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG CHICAGO 
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75 E. Adams Street 





Bronze 
Lantern 
by ‘Pearlman 





The excellence of this design 
can be appreciated by 
the discriminating 
Irchitects and Homebuilders 
autllreceive from us the closest 
cooperation in their planning 


Send for booklet 


Victor §. Pearlman 
& Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Pullman Building 
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Architectura 
Antiquities 





Wrought Iron Work 
Doors Grilles 
Brackets 
Furniture, Tapestries 
and Decorations 


Karl J. Freund 


428 East 28th Street, New York 





Telephone, Madison Square 5222 
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SptOoroOrbD 


Don’t judge BEDFORD 
STONE by the stone deliv- 
ered on an open “BED- 
FORD STONE specifica- 
tion.” The product that 
can be obtained under that 
open specification ‘‘BED- 
FORD STONE” is really 
wonderful in its variation. 





Widely scattered quarries 
all over the State of Indi- 
ana, producing as many 
different qualities and tex- 





Interior St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, Mich. . 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects tu res of stone, each sells its 


Geo. D. Mason, Associate Architect 


product under the trade 
name “BEDFORD STONE.” Specifications reading 
“BEDFORD STONE” make the successful contractor 
and the stone broker, instead of the architect, the arbiter 
of the stone to be used in a building. 


The one way to insure the use of the BEDFORD 
STONE you admire; the even colored, close grained and 
thoroughly sound, weatherproof stone, is to have specifi- 
cations read “BEDFORD STONE from Lawrence County, 
Indiana.” 


Lawrence County is the original Bedford district, and 
it is on stone taken from Lawrence County quarries upon 
which the reputation of BEDFORD STONE was built and 
rests today. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY GYMNASIUM 


Geo. W. Maher, Architect, Chicago 


The entire absence of speculative danger in using 
BEDFORD STONE from Lawrence County accounts for 
the large number of architects who have learned that the 
only way to be sure of the quality of the BEDFORD 
STONE used is to write their specification, 


Bedford Stone from Lawrence 
County, Indiana 


Write any of the following producers for samples and 
prices of this even colored, close grained, sound, weather- 
proof stone: 


W. McMILLAN & SON, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 


INDIANA QUARRIES CO.,  - Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
FURST-KERBER STONE CO., 206 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
E. F. GIBERSON & CO., - : - Bedford, Indiana. 
The CONSOLIDATED STONE CO., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
REED STONE COMPANY, - - : Bedford, Ind. 
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O-LHFEN-€ 
HANDBOOKS READY NOW 


Are the first of two hundred books covering all phases of 
ouldoor life, from bee-keeping to big game shooting. 

Each book deals with a separate subject and deals with it thoroughly. The angler, the 
horseman, the camper, the dog owner, the automobilist, all varieties f outdoor enthusiasts 
will find separate volumes for their separate interests. There is no waste space. 

The series is based on the plan of one subject to a book and each book complete. The 
authors are experts. Each book has been specially prepared. 

OUTING HANDBOOKS are uniform in size and appearance, 44 x 7} inches. 
Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. They can be obtained wherever books are sold. Fixed 
price, Seventy Cents each; postage Six Cents extra. Among the first books are: 























The Airedale— Williams Haynes. Fishing Kits and Equipment — Samuel G. Camp. 
The Automobile Robert Sloss. The Horse—David Buffum. 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine—CharlesS. Moody. |The Motor Boat—H. W. Slauson 
Camp Cookery— Horace Kephart. Outdoor Signalling—Elbert Wells. 
Exercise and Health —Dr. Woods Hutchinson. Tracks and Tracking—Josef Brunner 
Fine Art of Fishing—Samuel G Camp. Wing and Trap Shooting—Charles Askins 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Yr 0 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY i ; 
OUTING MAGAZINE yachting @URNG HANDBOOKS 
31S FIFTH AVENUE NFW YORK CITY-1112 PEOPLES CAS BLDG. CHICACO % J . 




















ONEL 
ETAL 


ROOFING 


Non-corrodible — Stronger than Copper 
Never Needs Paint 


Monel Metal Sheeting is 67 per cer nickel, Now 
covers many of the world’s finest buildings. Will 
ast for generations—guarant for ten year 
Write f by vane oe ; and information. 
BIDDLE HARDWARE COMPANY 
5th and Cuthbert Streets Philadelphia 














Over $500,000,000 worth of 
BUILDING MATERIAL was pur- 
chased last year. 


Did you get your share? 





Let the pleasant memories that you have brought . 
back from re —— te the famous gardens ve] T he rN rch itects, B uilde rs, E "= 
taly be recalled to you by the reproductions of Ok . i 
bas mmasteuplones that adorn your estate. oT gineers, etc., eretn Caracen NE 

@ reproduce them in Pompeian Stone, an arti- i 

ficial product that is made to closely resemble marble, clusively on SW . A LOGU 
and is far less expensive. for building material information. 

During the winter months, when you are determining : 
upon smprovemeute Sot yourcountry place, you shouba lf you want to be indexed in the 
1ave our Catalogue D with its 800 suggestions at hand. ’ : : 
_ Send for i tedes. Booklet City Back Yards will next issue, write now for particu- 
interest city dwellers. lars 

THE ERKINS STUDIOS , ; 

224 Lexington Ave., New York Factory, Astoria, L. I. SW E a S 











New York Selling Agts.—Recceri Florentine Terra Cotta 11 EAST 24th St. NEW YORK 
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OUR XMAS GIFT TO YOU 
A New Book of Photographs and 


Plans of Distinctive Houses 


This book, “Inexpensive Homes of Individuality,” contains 
64 pages and 108 photographs and floor plans of the most 
distinctive houses of moderate cost in the country. All the 
illustrations are of houses that have actually been built and are 
reproductions in detail of interiors and exteriors teeming with 
suggestions for the home owner or prospective builder. It 
offers an exceptional opportunity of studying in detail some of 
the best designed houses of the various architectural types 
built today. It is artistically printed on the best stock, bound 
into an art cover and sells for 25c. Wegive you this book FREE. 


TO INTRODUCE HOUSE &~ GARDEN. The magazine 
for the man or woman who wants to make the most of the 
home whether there is littl or much to spend. House & 
Garden brings you into homes whose owners have planned 
them with wonderful ingenuity and individual taste, it shows 
distinctive decorative effects, portrays successful gardens and 
beautiful landscape results and, best of all, tells you just how 
to secure each one of these things. while a profusion of actual 
photographs aid in planning the many details that insure a 
home of individuality. On mentionof THE ARCHITECT- 
URAL RECORD and receipt of 25c we will sena you, postage 
paid, the big Christmas Number of House € Garden and 

Inexpensive Homes of Individuality’’ FREE. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 31 East 17th Street, N. Y. 

















CRAFTSMAN: 
HOUSE PLANS FREE 


Send 6 cents fora copy of 24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES.” 
showing exterior and floor plans of 24 houses the at cost fro m 


9000 ap to bui da. To interest you in our magazine 
tAFTSM AN, our FREE HOUSE PL ANS. and in € sate 
artic les, we wi ll also se nd you a be autifully printed 32-page 
bookle entitle 338 Cc rafts sman House If you are inter 
ested at all, be these b« — will be @ very useful to you 
THE CRAFTSMAN IDE: “means REAL HOMES, not 


mere houses; it shows you he Ww to save money on useless 
partitions—how to avoid overdecoration, how to get wid 
sweeps of space (even in a small house), restful t« nes that 
match and blend—and enables anyone to always have a 
beautiful and artistic hor a 

“THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE treats of building 
“ irnishing end beautifying home ead art—embri ride ry— 


sabinet work—and kindred tonic s. In the magazir each 
month, are published the plans of two new and ontin ly 
different houses Aire — we have shown 125 houses, and 
yen sae have ow 


WwW e} ole 
RAF TSM. AN THOME Ss by Gustav Stickley 205 pages, 
be autifully bound and printed, treats of home building 
home making, home furnishings in full 


EDGAR E. PHILLIPS, Manager, “THE CRAFTSMAN” 
Room 285, 41 West 34th Street, New York City 








We Mix 
Our Colors 
with 
Brains! 


‘*What do you mix your 
colors with?’’ was asked 
of a famous artist. 

‘*Brains,’’ he promptly 
replied. 

And brains are the dom- 
inating factor in our Bu- 
reau of Interior Decoration 
—brains that know how to 
originate and how to co- 
operate. 

This Decorative Service, 
which has behind it this 
wonderful merchandise in 
these great Wanamaker 
Galleries, is always at the 
call of architects. 

It costs nothing to ask 
for an estimate or invite 
suggestions. 

Would you like to know 
some of the big things we 
have done? We will glad- 
ly tell you-but we would 
rather show you what we 
can do on your particular 
problem! 

At your service— always. 


John Wanamaker 
New York 


Bureau of Interior Decoration 
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A Valuable 
And Appropriate 
Christmas Gift 


lf you desire to give a personal friend, 


yr an employe in your office, 
a practical and valuable token of remembrance at Christmas time, 
send us his name and address, with $3.00, and we will send him 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorD for one year, and we will also mail 
a certificate of subscription, showing that the remembrance is 


from you. 








will be sent for the coming year, beginning 


his i tn Certify that The certificate and the first 


Che Archite al Record number of THE ARCHITEC- 


TURAL ReEcorp’ will’ be 


mailed so as to reach him 


with the issue of to on Christmas day, and we 


asa monthly reminder of the good will and best wishes of 


would suggest that you 
have us send both to his 


home address. 

















You can remember a number of personal friends and employes at 
Christmas in this way, at a slight cost, and when you consider that 
Tue ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorD will be a welcome reminder twelve 
times during the year, of your having thought to give them such a 
useful token of remembrance, it certainly makes a most pleasing 
gift. 

For Canadian subscriptions add 60 cents, and for foreign subscrip- 
tions, $1.00, for postage. 


To assure your order being given immediate attention, address 


The Architectural Record Company 


CERTIFICATE DEPARTMENT 
198 Metropolitan Annex, New York City 





sciecemashecndiaann nen 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 





MACBETH HASKINS 


TO THE ARCHITECT AND OWNER 


The Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. has (unintentionally, of course) presented the fact 
of receiving a patent (herein described) in such a manner as to be grossly misleading, 
inasmuch as the cut used is likely to impress the buyer that they had a patent on globe, 
fixture and all: whereas the Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. ONLY have a design patent on 
the figure on said globe. 

We make the same globe in our LUCIDA glass, using figures, too, of our own 
design and entirely different, as anyone can plainly see. 

This statement is made to remove any fancied hazard possibly created in the mind 
of the trade by the Macbeth Circular in purchasing OUR globes. This is simple justice 
to the trade and ourselves as well. We wish you to view this matter under a light of 
truth and fairness, seeing your freedom to purchase Macbeth’s globes made of Alba or 
our globes made of HASKINS-LUCIDA, as your conception of their respective merits 
may direct. 

We might add that we are assured by the Macbeth Co. that no thought of OUR 
globe or shade infringing them impelled their Circular, as OUR SKIRTS WERE 
ABSOLUTELY CLEAR IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


The Haskins Glass Company 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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gS Gift Books of Special Attraction cS 


Life and Works of Winslow Homer 
By WILLIAM H. DOWNES 


The authorized biography of one of the greatest of American painters. 





The Text 7 , Illustrations 
The book is full Re: ts Ed 
of diverting and [fe b ‘ mh 
characteristic an- 
ecdotes of the 
painter and his 
sayings, while 
the critical and 
chronological ac- 
count of his work 
is made as read- 
able as it is in- 
structive. 


The volume 
is lavishly 
illustrated with 
more than 100 
reproductions 
of Homer’s 
paintings and 
sketches. 
$6.00 net 
Postage extra 





* 
Portraits of Dante 
By RICHARD T. HOLBROOK 
A most exhaustive study of the portraits of the great Italian poet which no 
serious student of Dante can overlook. Mr. Holbrook has collected a very 
large number of unknown or litth: known portraits, many of them of extraordinary 
biographic and artistic interest. These have been most carefully reproduced, 
eight of them in full color and monochrome by the fine process of the Medici 


Society of London. $6.50 net. Postpaid $6.80. 


Broadway 
By J B. KERFOOT 
43 illustrations by Lester G. Hornby 


A history of the most interesting street in the world, accompanied by numerous 
illustrations, which present a panoramic view of Broadway, from the Battery to 
Spuyten Duyvil, of unusual value. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.17. 


8 = 
Touring in 1600 

By E. S$. BATES 
“Mr. Bates has given a picture of the life of Europe in the early part of the 
seventeenth century which cannot be matched, so far as we are aware, in any 
single work. . . . It mingles the facts of history with the romance of fiction 
in a most charming manner.’’— Boston Transcript. 
Beautitully printed and lavishly illustrated from rare old woodcuts and contem- 
porary drawings. $3.00 net. Postpaid $3.19. 





BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ NEw york 























DEVOE 
MITIS 
GREEN 


The Green 
That is 
Permanent 
In Color 


F RST Ame; 
ff Ks Mana 
DX. Devoe “? 













Write for sample panels 
finished with 
DEVOE 
Mitis Green No. 1 


Mitis Green No. 2 
Mitis Green No. 3 


and note the 


found in no other green. 





pleasing 
color tone of the three 


different shades, which is 
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GREEN tomorrow, still GREEN 

next year and for years to come 
—in fact, the splendid appearance of 
the green paint, that is so very no- 
ticeable on certain Blinds, Trim and 
Lattice Work throughout the coun- 
try, is due to the pleasing and pecu- 
liar bright color-tone and the per- 
manency of color of 


iz is GREEN today, will remain 


DEVOE 
MITIS GREEN 


which is distinctly ditterent from any 
other green. DEVOE MITIS 
GREEN is made in three shades 
(Nos. 1, 2 and 3), to enable the 
most exacting architect to carry out 
any desired color effect. 


Architects of th highest standing 
are regularly specifying DEVOE 
MITIS GREEN, and you would find 
it a most satisfactory item to include 
in your painting specifications. 


=~; We will mail sample panels finished with DEVOE 
MITIS GREEN Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and also our Book of Com- 
plete Specifications, showing how to get the most DURABLE 


results with Paint and Varnish, if you will address us at 105 





Devoe Bldg., New York, and mention The Architectural Record. 





F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS COQ. 


Makers of Devoe Lead and Zinc, the “‘ Fewer Gallons, Wears Longer’? Paint 


New York 
Savannah 


Houston 


Chicago 


Kansas City 
Denver Pittsburg 


New Orleans 


Boston 
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“The Plug That Never Lets Go” _ 


SILVER LAKE A Gi LALA 


To avoid the annoyance Cos 
gust Prdor MEYAL— 

















and expense of broken sash 


" cords, insist on genuine ° 9 
= Silver “is A ‘tice Wicks Famous 
the High 1869 the standard). Wall Plug and Spacer 


The name is stamped on 


|, FIRST nee » genuine The Plug that has no spring. 
| Write ree <M cn ay ee The Plug that gives position by a turn of the 
eae : hand. 
99 ee cmpans ~ —— The Plug that DOES hold nails and screws. 


No question about it. ; 
T The Plug that’s attached or placed in a jiffy. 
foe i The Plug that’s tacked to the forms and for- 
et } gotten; perfect nailing or screwing resulting. 
The Plug with the perfect tie. 
The Best in the world. 
The Plug with a thousand uses. 


Wicks’ 
Modern 
Wall 


: 5 Plug 
ee THAT 








































































































ey END for Catalogue showing Flower Boxes, Pots, Vases, NEVER 

~~ Jardinieres, Etc. Made of Strong, Durable Terra Cotta. LETS The illustration showsa Wicks’ Plug embedded 

Suitable for use in the house or Garden Decoration. in aconcrete wall into which have been driven 
GO an Sd nail, a 20d nail and a3 in. screw 


GALLOWAY TERRA CoTTa Co. See Te ee ee 
3202 WALNUT St. PHILADELPHIA. MILTON 0. WICKS & CO. 2Arcvey 




















WALK ON IT 


To proveto your satisfaction 
that Bayonne is the ideal 


covering for porch floors and roofs 
we will send you enough to lay ina 
much used part of your office. Try It 


q gn at every faucet —an ample BA a 
supply for kitchen, bathroom and laundry use K 
—both hot and cold water, if desired; that is ROOF AND DEC 
what the Cc L OTH 


feade lite. System, Paint it once—only once! 


gives you. Every convenience of a city waterworks, 

















and no water rent to pay. The patent process of man- 
@ The ideal system for the isolated home, whether ufacture fills the cloth and 
farm or suburban. No elevated or attic tank to freeze offers a hard, strong surface 
or leak. Cool water and clean, the year round. which does not absorb paint 


q By the use * two tonkn, poth hard and soft water may 
»¢ piped anywhere about the place. Ample pressure f 

fire protection— it’s ready when needed. ’ ne JOHN BOYLE & CO. , Inc. 
@Send for our booklet, “How I Solved the Water Supply 


Problem.” We will gladly send this and our catalog. In- 112-114 Duane St. 70-72 Reade St. 
sist upon the Leader System. New York 


Leade- Jin Vokes, 202-204 Market Street, St. Louis 
Our AWNING STRIPES have been the standard 


5004 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill.; Owego, New for over 50 years. 
York; 15 William St., New York City; Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago. 
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Architects, Builders, and House Owners 


What’s the use paying $40 to $400 for hardwood floors and $25 to $25,000 for rugs if you 


do not protect and preserve them from damage and ruin inevitable with old-fashioned floor 
destroying metal casters, and from mars of unshod chairs and table legs? Surely it is far wiser 


and the greatest possible economy to invest a few dollars more in equipping furniture with 


“FELTOID” Casters and Tips 


~ , > aw ¢ aati 5 
thereby permanently keeping your floors beautiful and unscored, your rugs new and lasting 





and wear indefinitely. 














Insist on the genuine, wit 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO., Sole Manufacturers, Dept. Z, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ce" r° 
2. “ft 


' ‘*FELTOID’’ Wheels and Tips are made of an indestructible, resilient substance which 
serves as a cushion tread, receives and absorbs the impact, and affords absolute floor and 
rug protection. ‘* FELTOIDS”’ never scratch, never mar, never stain—are noiseproot 


The Architects and Builders who recommend *‘FELTOIDS”’ in every floor they plan will 
not only confer a favor, but insure their clients the greatest saving and satisfaction. 
1 “FELTOID” stamped on every wheel and tip for your protection. 





























All orders promptly executed and all work 
guaranteed to be satisfactory in every way. 





The New York Metalizing Company 


Manufacturers of 


“Berger @ Bronze’ 


Designers and Makers of Artistic Lighting Fix- 
tures and Metalizers of All Kinds of Non- 
Conductive Substances. 


PEARL AND PROSPECT STREETS 
Borough of Brooklyn, New York City 


This company has met with unparalleled success in 
the metalizing of Architectural Compo Work, Mantels, 
Capitals, Electroliers, Portables, Standards, Candela- 
bra, Bank Fixtures, Mouldings, Railings, etc. We 
metalize all kinds of non-conductive substances, such 
as Plaster Paris, Terra Cotta, Wood, Lace, etc., fin- 
ished in Copper, Brass, Bronze, Gold or Silver. Finer 
results than can be obtained in carved wood or solid 
metal, at great saving of cost. 

The company is prepared to design, model, cast and 
metalize any desired fixture, chandelier, statue or sign 
by the only perfected and successful metalizing process. 

Our factory is under the management of Mr. N. I. 
Berger, whose reputation for high class work requires 
no comment, and he is ably assisted by some of the 
best artists, designers and modelers that can be secured 
in this or other countries. 


Specify “Berger Bronze” 








I a nee 
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FRANCIS H. BACON CO. 
9° PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL FURNITURE 


® €ex5°* AND INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


















Ideal Christmas Gift 


The Intemational Studio 
$5.00 a Year 


“* By all odds the most beautiful magazine printed.”-—N. Y. Tribune. 





T is the leading Art magazine published at any price. It deals with 
everything from painting and sculpture to house decoration, archi- 
tecture and landscape gardening; including the best work of crafts- 

men, pictorial photographers and art-workers in every field. Every 
issue contains one to two hundred illustrations, numerous plates in full 
color, covering the art work of the world at large. Art dealers value 
the color plates, gravures and monotints for framing. Homes of culture 
need The International Studio, because it is the foremost magazine 
for art-lovers generally. SEND FIVE DOLLARS NOW FOR YOUR 
OWN SUBSCRIPTION "FORE YOU FORGET. 


JOHN LANE CC. 114R West 32d St., New York City 
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Cabinet Makers 
Upholsterers 


Interior 
Decoration 


+ 





W ood Carving 
i ei ag and 
| | : = — on | Church Work 














IRVING. & CASSON | wemate «speciale 


of Wood Paneled ‘i 


150 Boylston Street 576 Fiftt Avenue pre ' 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Low Cost of Flush 








° 
Veneered Doors i 
i 
4 
Flush veneered doors have always been regarded the "% 
most beautiful doors on the market, but many people if 
have the idea that the price is so high as to be pro- iy 
hibitive. This is not at all the case. i 
This beautiful flush veneered door in 
genuine mahogany, inlaid with satin 
wood, white holly and — for $9.00. 
‘ In other kinds of wood at proportionate pri prices which 
are competitive with the old style panel doors. 
We will be glad to send you our catalogue showing these doors } 


n the natural colors of the wood. 
All hand smoothed, ready for oil finish. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, showing doorsin finished colors. 


Architects, see pages 800-801, ‘‘Sweet’s’’ 


Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


1319 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 




















Sa GE NIT HP 
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Get the Best 
—the strongest, tightest and most 
beautifully grained doors made. 














The standard doors of America, made in 
the special Morgan way from special 
| woods by special machinery. Morgan 
doors are specified and recommended by all 
leading architects. Built of separate layers 
of kiln dried wood with the grain running 
in opposite directions. Shrinking, warp- 
ing or swelling is impossible. 

Each door is stamped “MORGAN” which guar- 
antees quality, style, durability and satisfaction. 
Be sure your doors bear the “MORGAN” stamp. 

Send for a copy of our elegant new 

catalog **The Door Beautiful’’— just 

out—full of page illustrations of interiors ' 
and attractive exteriors in all styles, showing 

Morgan Doors and their surroundings —tells 

why it is the best kind of economy to use 

Morgan Doors throughout your building. ' 

Write for your copy today 
| Morgan Company, Dept. R, Oskosh, Wis. 


. i} Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Co., Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md 






oS 


2 ai) Morgan Doors are handled by dealers who do not substitute. \\ 
SSO PY e8T-1910-FIORGAN COMPANY: 2 oe ee A 





SPECIALIZATION 


The acknowledged recognition of 
the flush veneered door today seems to 
have followed closely the introduction 
and specialization of the Flush Door 
of this Company. 

We have manufactured Flush Ve- 
neered Doors exclusively for the past 5 
years, believing that one plant cannot 
make perfectly more than this one 
type of door, 

With one special product guaranteed 
absolutely (under bond if desired), we 
occupy a unique position in the high 
class door industry. 








Architects will be interested in the infor- 
mation that prices are practically competitive 
with ordinary veneered doors, and we solicit 
inquiries and will submit samples on this 
basis. 

Specifications and condensed detailed infor- 
mation will be found in 1911 Sweet's, pages 
778-779. Our catalogue on request. 


AMERICAN COMPOUND DOOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
































Se CURD alia a 








Se ee 


a ee 
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We do not believe that there are many architects, who have not recently 
investigated the mahogany market and the conditions under which it is at 
present operated, who begin to realize that mahogany is the only wood 
the price of which has gone down steadily for the past fifty years. The 
prices of all other cabinet woods have gone up and the quality deteriorated. 


The President’s Room in one of the Banks in Chicago, shown above, was finished 
throughout in mahogany by the F. O. Baumann Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, which concern estimated cost of the work in three woods as follows : 


MAHOGANY QUARTER-SAWED OAK BIRCH 
$1500 $1300 $1250 


Architects who wish facts about the availability of African or Honduras mahogany are invited 
to correspond with us. Asthe largest producers and importers in the United States, we are often able 
to give interesting information and aid inthe selection of the grade best adapted to a stated purpose. 


C. C. MENGEL & BRO. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Mahogany Lumber and Veneers 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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“CUT OUT REPAIR BILLS — BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST! ”’ 























“Stop Depreciation BEFORE IT BEGINS— 
BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST!’ 




















One of the best American 
authorities on zood values 





writes: “In myexperience, 
Cypress is the best Ameri- 
can wood for all exterior 
use, such as shingles, tim- 
bers, pergolas and all wood- 
work subject to weather. 
Its slight natural oil makes 





it practically impervious to 


ASK our ‘“‘ARCHITECT’S DEPT.” aay question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. 
Wn recommend CYPRESS ony where CYPRESS can prove itself ‘‘the one best wood’’ for your use. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


We produce CYPRESS —and ta/k it—but do not retailit. INS'ST ON IT NEAR HOME 
Probably your Local Dealer se!'s CYPRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we will tell you where you CAN get it 
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“CUT OUT REPAIR BILLS— BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST ! ” 


—<—<———— a a —————a 























“Stop Depreciation BEFORE IT BEGINS— 
BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST!" 




















moisture, so that it does not 
shrink or swell like other 
woods, and it is very dura- 
ble when protected merely 
by a coat of oil. In this 
it is similar to teakwood, 
and, in my opinion, it is 
quite as durable—and of 


course, much more prac- 
ticable in this country.” 





4SK our “‘ ARCHITECT’S DEPT.*’ any question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. 
We recommend CYPRESS on/y where CYPRESS can prove itself ‘‘the one best wood’’ for your use. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


We produce CYPRESS —and talk it — but do not retail it. INSIST ON IT NEAR HOME. 
wobably your Local Dealer sells CYPRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we will tell you where you CAN get it. 
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ARED GUM | 
Triumph 


The Woodmen 
of the World 


are erecting a beau- 
tiful building at 
Omaha. It is not 














% 
surprising that thev 
are using America’s 
finest hardwood, 


WANK KEKE RAD RED GUM. 


| fe | | This wood would 


not have been se- 
lected had not the 





architects, Messrs. 
Holabird & Roche, 
used RED GUM with such eminently satisfactory 
results in a number of the great buildings they have 


erected within the last few years. 


RED GUM is the wood used throughout this 
beautiful eighteen story Woodmen of the World building. 
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? 


Architects are also ‘“‘tumblinge to” the 
S 


value of RED GUM’S half brother, 


SAP GUM 


as an equally good wood for building 
purposes where the beautiful grain of 
RED GUM is not needed—for in- 
stance, where a rich, fine effect 1s desired 
from a good wood stained to carry out 
a desired color scheme. 


SAP GUM 1s great for White Enamel 


trim. 








Before you let ANY contract, get prices 
on SAP GUM. They willbe interesting. 


Architects and owners planning to build should write any of the undersigned 
for samples, prices and list of important buildings of ALL TYPES wherein 


RED GUM has given years of eminent satisfaction, both practical and artistic 


CHARLES F. LUEHRMANN HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 
CARRIER LUMBER & MFG. COMPANY  - 
ANDERSON-TULLY CO. 

BAKER LUMBER COMPANY 

LAMB-FISH LUMBER COMPANY 

THREE STATES LUMBER COMPANY - 
HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Sardis, Mississippi 
- Memphis, Tennessee 
Turrell, Arkansas 
Charleston, Mississippi 


- Memphis, Tennessee 


- Cape Girardeau, Missouri 





en 








ee 


ce 
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Trenton Potteries Company 


‘“Tdeal” Porcelain Ware 


has advantages in price as well as material 











Have you been backward in specifying ‘*Ideal*’ Porcelain? Yet, 
as a well informed architect, you know of its material advantages. 
Will you be surprised when we tell you that a lavatory of **Ideal”’ 
Porcelain, on Leg or Pedestal, may be purchased at a price com- 
paring favorably with supposedly cheaper materials? 


Plate 212 is one type of our 
extensive line, Suitable for 
the small bathroom. Mod- 
erate in price and first class 
in quality. 














PLATE 212 





Plate 210 was designed for office and 
similar buildings. Compact of design 
and durable. These are features our 
goods are noted for. PLATE 210 





Solid Porcelain is glazed underneath as well as on top. Its pure, 
glazed surface is hard, durable, easily cleaned and not affected by 
acids, grease or gritty soaps. 


Write for Catalogue on our Complete Line 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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i 
/ RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO 
| | 7 Sen Pram exe New Brite, Conn London 
i RUSS & FRWIN MPG CO, OF NEW YORK RUSSELI. A ERWIN MFG. CO, OF CHICAGO 
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“Target and Arrow” Roofing Tin 





| me 





e 





en wo yas 
ae 


* 











PAPER BOX FACTORY FIRE, EMANUEL WEIL & CO., PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1911 


ant advantages of tin roofing —resistance to the 
progress of fire. 

In this case the tin roof served to hold the fire in 

check, preventing its spread to surrounding buildings 

During the progress of the fire the tin roof re- 

mained intact except for several openings cut through 

by the firemen. The lower illustration shows its ap- 
pearance after the fire. 


Test « photographs illustrate one of the import- 


To this advantage of protection against fire must 
be added remarkable durability, if ‘‘ TARGET 
AND ARROW ”’ tin is used, roofs of this brand 
commonly outlasting the buildings they cover. 

Our extra heavy leaded, strictly hand made tin 
has had a thorough test of more than fifty years’ 
actual use. It stands in a class by itself as a 


dependable material, fit for roofing work of the 
highest type. 




















N. & G. TAYLOR CO. OF 


PHILADELPHIA 
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A Modern : 
Method of hy ai 





House 


Control is 


Offered by 





Weslorn -EhecIrie 


TRADE MARK 


bier phones — 


The comtort and convenience of that home 
you are designing, the efhiciency of that 





factory or business establishment you are 
planning, will be greatly increased by 1n- 
cluding Inter-phones in your specifications. 


Bulletin No. 2762 tells all about our complete line 


Yours for the asking. Do so now 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Atlanta St Pa - Dallas Les Angeles “SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT” 
Buffalo Chicago Milwau maha Sea 
Phila “ Iphia Indianapolis Saint Lou Okla homa City Sa i ‘ ake City 
Bosto Cincinnati Kansas Cit iny San Francisco Portland 
Pit sa zg Minneapoli San ve Oakland 
Montreal Toron t Winnipeg Va 





° uve 
Antwerp London Berlin Pans Johannesburg Sydne — "To okyo 
Address the house nearest you. 


acsten tT TUL EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED neue 
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ToMeet All Requirements 
Built To Order Installed 


Orders now being turned out by our factory: 


Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 


Chateau Laurier and Central Union Station (owned 
by Grand Trunk Ry. System), at Ottawa, Canada. 


The $2,000,000 Apartment House, No. 998 5th Ave., 
New York. 


The $1,000,000 Fredrick Johnson Apartment House, 
New York. 


























One of eight special refrigerators installed in United States Senate Bldg., Washinton, D C. 


99 per cent of the refrigerators used by railroads in United States, Canada 
and Mexico, for their dining and buffet cars, are furnished by us. 


WHITE ENAMELREFRIGERATOR Co. 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE STEGER BLDG. NEW YORK EXHIBIT 
30.E.JACKSON BOULEVARD 59-W-42N9ST. 
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Which is the Copper Clad Nail? 


=<, 


eS NEMS 
Nh TIT 


Copper Clad drives straight, 
don’t rust, and is strong. 


It's lighter, stronger, and 
cheaper than copper. 


You wouldn’t use_ galvan- 
ized for shingles and slate, 


WOULD YOU? 





Main Office and Works 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


Q : METALS CO. 
rN 


bb yyy ty 
Weld Clad. 
Singer Building, New York Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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Atlantic Architectural Terra Cotta 
is an efficient structural material with 
wide possibilities for modeling and 
treatment in colors—possibilities that 
the Atlantic organization is trained to 
develop in strict accordance with the 
Architect’s ideas. 











Atlantic modeling is free from con- 
straint and consistent with the desired 
architectural precedent. It is not 
necessary to furnish models on an 
Atlantic contract. 


Illustration ts a detail for the Cambridge 
( Mass.) Y. M,C. A.; gray enlivened with 
bright colors. Newhall & Blevins, Architects. 


Booklet on request 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
1170 Broadway, New York 
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Signals on the railroads are pretty 
important to you and me if we are 
traveling. 


If one of ’em fails to 
work, it may mean we 
land in the ditch or 
kingdom come—or 
elsewhere. 





So you can see why 
signal engineers have 
worked for years to perfect a form of insulation 
for signal wires that is absolutely dependable— 


the result is “30” Para.” 


The Electric Cable Co. makes 30% 
Para rubber covered wire as care- 
fully as it 1s possible to make it, and 
tests its wire more carefully than any 
other manufacturer. 








And these tests mean much in the manufacture 
of wire. Most of the manufacturing is done in 
machines out of actual sight of the operator, and 
it is only by watching with scientific eyes— 
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laboratory testing—that we have actual knowl- 
edge of what is taking place.” 





Now, if the signal engineer will not take chances, 
why should your 





The difference in cost 
between ordinary rub- 
ber covered wire and 
The Electric Cable 
Co.’s Extra Tested 
30% Para is not great. 


And for that little dif- 














The Bush Terminal Stores are among the leading examples 
of the country for down-to-the-minute construction for 


feren ce you have the business buildings. The Electric Cable Co.’s Extra Tested 


rubber covered wire specified and used exclusively. 


assurance that you 

have guarded against trouble which may take the 
innocent form of a grounded circuit and no lights 
—or which may cause fire. 


Specity 
The Electric Cable Co.’s Extra 
Tested 30% Para”’ 











Samples of various grades of insula- The Electric Cable Co 
tion give some idea of their quali- 
ties. We are glad to send samples 17 Battery Place 
of Extra Tested to those interested, New York 
with explanatory literature. Write Bridgeport Chicago 
r , i —— Boston Cleveland 
our New York office. Philadelphia San Francisco 





* Architects, engineers, builders and owners are invited to visit our plant at Bridgeport to see 
the care used in testing ‘‘ Extra Tested.”’ 
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SPECIFY 













Mississippi 


| Wire Glass” 














upon which 
the standard | 
is based 


The approved 
fire 
retardant 


— 





MAZE “WiRE GLASS." 








IT BEARS THIS LABEL 
IN RED. 


The standard product “Wire 
Glass” has proven its efficiency as a 
fire retardant and is so recognized. 
You, therefore, should protect your 
buildings by specifying as above. 


Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 


72 MadisonSt. 115 Broadway Main & Angelica Sts, 
Chicago New York St. Louis 


Y eG SAHA 
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GURNEY ELECTRIC ELEVATORS 








N selecting Gurney 

Elevators an archi- 
tect is doing the utmost 
to safeguard the “life 
and limb” of passengers 
and protect the inter- 
ests of his clients. 


The Gurney Electric Elevator is in- 
herently safe. There is always a lib- 
eral margin between its rated and its 
actual capacity. Gurney Car Safeties 
are simple and most effective. The 
operation of the mechanical Limit 
Safeties does not depend upon the 
presence or absence of electricity. 
The car cannot run into the overhead 
work or pit bottom. 





We invite the most painstaking in- 
vestigation by Architects, Engineers, 
Contractors and Owners. Bulletin 
Number One is ready. May we mail — Charles Building, New York 


. ; Charles I. Berg, Architect 
it and future issues to you? Provided with GURNEY 


ELECTRIC ELEVATORS 


1| GURNEY ELEVATOR COMPANY 


26 STONE STREET, NEw YORK 
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This 1s Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
Design for a Factory Chimney. 


His article entitled “If Da Vinci Came to 
Town,” in the November number of 
The American City, is of much interest to 


Architects 


Almost every architect is 
interested, personally or 
professionally, in munici- 
pal problems and civic ad- 
vance. The best possible 
means of keeping in touch 
with progress along those 
lines is by subscribing for 





15c. per copy $1.00 per annum 





The subjects which it discusses in- 
clude among others: 


Public Buildings Public Schools 

City Planning City Charters 
Housing Problems Water Supply 

Parks and Playgrounds Public Health 
Roads and Pavements Taxation 

Fire Protection Municipal Ownership 


The work of commercial and civic organi- 
zations, and their cooperation with munici- 
pal governments, are given special atten 
tion in The American City. 


WHY NOT TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER TODAY? 


THE AMERICAN CITY, 93 Nassau St., New York. 





_ For the enclosed 25 cents in stamps, you may send me your November and December numbers. After 
reading them, if I decide to place a subscription order for 1912, I am to be credited with the amount enclosed, 
and a further remittance of 75 cents will complete full payment for the fourteen months. 


i) 


1911 ADDRESS. 



























LSI ILAbo eget 
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The best way, the modern way, and the most eco- 


nomical way in which a great many people can be 
rapidly transported from level to level is by the use of 


Otis Escalators 


(Or Moving Stairways) 


(Manufactured by us under Seeberger and Reno Patents) 





This is the way in which millions of people are moved every day in 
the successful Stores, Factories and Stations of the world; the wayin 
which EVERY place should be equipped to handle its patrons and 
to insure the greatest possible business and income. The place so 
equipped WINS over the place that is not so equipped, and also is in- 
sured that quicker service so insistently demanded. Through the use 
of Otis Escalators capacity is enormously increased—passengers are 
handled far quicker and at a far less cost than they can be moved by 
any other method. 








1 Otis Escalator (°%,.27°""*) will move more 
passengers in a given time than 6 or 8 
Vertical Elevators of the usual type 











Running continuously in one direction, up or down, no time is wasted in stops to load or 
unload. No power is wasted in intermittent starting; no operator is required; there are no 
back tracks; no stops for discharging and rehandling of passengers —the movement is continu- 
ous from the initiation of the load until its final delivery at its destination. Neither does it 
matter what the load may weigh, or how fast they come, the Otis Escalator will handle them. 
Its capacity is limitless. It cannot be overloaded. 

Ordinary installations will handle 6,000 to 12,000 passengers per hour, and it will keep up 
this capacity year after year. A 5 H. P. electric motor is all that is needed for operation and 
the power cost seldom runs to more than 50 cents per day. 


The advantages explained above in passenger service are just as 
applicable to FREIGHT service. We make freight types that are 


speeded as desired, to handle from 600 to 1800 loads per hour—by 
loads we mean loaded trucks or ‘*‘ wheelers,’’ with or without man. 








In addition to the above advantages, Escalators will pay for their cost in the saving of em- 
ployees’ time and energy. Statistics have proved that employees climbing the old time stairs 
so depleted their energy that on the average the first quarter hour of each individual was a 
dead loss, whereas with the Escalator system each of these employees is transported safely, 
comfortably and without physical effort,—thereby conserving every atom of their energy, saving 
their time, promoting their comfort and relieving congestion. 

Without any obligation whatsoever, our Engineering Department 
will supply you full information, show the way to best meet your 
specific requirements, and submit exact installation cost and up- 


keep, for both passenger and freight handling apparatus. Cor- 
respondence invited. Write to us. 


Otis Elevator Company 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Offices in all principal cities in the world 
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“Lennessee Marble 


, 


GRAYS—Light and Dark 
PINKS—Light and Dark 
CEDARS—Light and Dark 





Delicate Tints 

Strong Colors 

Compact Texture 

Non Absorbent 
Impervious to Stains 
Crushing Strength High 





The following is only a minor list 
in which these beautiful marbles are 
installed: 


Masonic Temple, Baltimore 
Whitney Central Bank, New Orleans 
Audubon Building, New Orleans 
Oklahoma Ry. Building, Oklahoma City 
Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville 
Terminal Station, Mobile 
Terminal Station, Birmingham 
City Hall, Memphis 
City Hall, Chattanooga 
Court House, Memphis 
Central Bank & Trust, Memphis 
Paul Jones Office Building, Louisville 
James Building, Chattanooga 





Bank of California, San Francisco Whitney Central Bank, New Orleans 
Postal Telegraph, San Francisco PA 
Grand Ave. Office Bldg., Kansas City Beale Wels 5 OSes Ascher 


For full information write all or either 


Appalachian MarbleCo. GrayEagle Marble Co. Knox Marble & Railway Co. 


Fenton ConstructionCo. Jno. M. Ross The Ross & Republic Marble Co. 
Knoxville Marble Co. Victoria Marble Co. Tennessee Producers Marble Co. 
John J. Craig Co. Empire Marble Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Cumberland Marble Mill Co. ” 
Meadow Marble Co. MEADOW, TENNESSEE 
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ROYAL INSURANCE CO. BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
HOWELL & STOKES, ARCHITECTS 


“Kennesaw Georgia Marble 


A white marble with slight veinings. 
Also used in the construction of 


GIRARD TRUST BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA 
NAT’L METROPOLITAN BANK BLDG., WASHINGTON 
COURT HOUSE, - - - NEW ORLEANS 


Produced solely by 


The Georgia Marble Company 
TATE, GEORGIA 


New York Office: 860-2 Marbridge Building 
Chicago Office: 505 Tacoma Bldg. (McKay-Storer Marble Stone Co., Representatives) 
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Bungalow 


High sali 
— Specialists 





We ship knock down 
and will erect if desired 
Send for circular 


Franklin-Hartwell Company 
4 and 6 East 42d St., New York 


























Please your client—specify 


pu oN 


Prt am 

iant Metal Sash Chain 
Was used throughout the Whitehal! building, New York 
Capacity Chain Plant, 30 miles per day. 
In use over 35 years. 


THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Originators of chain as substitute for cord 
























Established 1850 


JOHN TRAGESER 
STEAM COPPER 


WORKS 


447 to 457 West 26th St. 
New York City 


DRAINBOARDS and 
Pantry Sink, with Double Drainboard Combined, Covered with PANTRY SINKS 
Copper or German Silver or Nickeline. 





Covered with German Silver 














CALDWELL 


*‘Junior™ 


Door Holder 


Something New No Side Ears 
Only One Screw Visible 


A bracket affixes the Holder immov- 
ably to the door, and gives symmetry, 
simplicity and beauty to its lines. 

Warranted to Hold Medium Size 
Doors on the Smoothest Floor. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO, 
40 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


T HANGERS 
Re. OAs 


Don’t cut away your timbers or depend on 
flimsy spiking. Hangers adapted to all 
conditions. More than 100 stock sizes. 


Lane Brothers Co., Pousitccepsle N.Y: 


JOIS 
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HOPE’S Wrought 
Steel Weatherproof 
Windows 





Type of window fitted 
in our New York Office 
and Showroom. 
Inspection invited. 





Henry Hope & Sons 


103 Park Avenue 
New York 


Telephone 1514 Murray Hill 


















Residence of Robert L. Johnstone, Glen Ridge, N.J. 
NEPONSET Black Waterproof Building 
Paper used under stucco. 
You can secure dry walls under the most 
adverse conditions by using 
Black Waterproof Building Papers 
It costs but a trifle more than inefficient papers, which decay between walls. It is 
absolutely dampproof. It insulates as long as the walls stand. 
Use NEPONSET Florian Sound Deadening Felt under roofs and floors, and 


between the walls to deaden the sound, 


Write today for our Architect's Reference and Sample Books, 
Consult our engineering department on your problems of 
Roofing, Insulating, Waterproofing and Suppression of Sound. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 305 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
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SAYRE & FISHER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of FINE PRESSED FRONT BRICK OF VARIOUS SHADES, 

PLAIN AND MOULDED SUPERIOR ENAMELED BRICK, SEVERAL 

COLORS. HARD BUILDING BRICK, FIRE BRICK and HOLLOW BRICK 
SEE OUR CATALOGUE IN “SWEET'S” 


| OFFICE, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren St., NEW YORK 
\ y 


























Orangeburg Fibre Conduit 


for Underground Conduit Systems 


Made in 5 foot lengths in the 
socket, sleeve and screw joint types, 
with fittings, bends, etc., for same. 


Conduit book sent on request. 


The Fibre Conduit Company 
Main Office and Factory 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


so ear Ie I 


NEW YORK, 103 Park Avenue CHICAGO, 1741 Monadnock Block 
Boston—S. B. Condit, Jr., & Co Seattle ) Plerson 
Winnipeg—Tri-Provincial Supply Co. San Francisco | Roeding 
Birmingham—McClary Jennison Machinery Co. Los Angeles \ & Co 
Chicago— Bryant Zinc Co. Salt Lake City ‘ 




















a EEE 
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“BRADFORD REDS” 





"BRADFORD 


PRESSED BRICK” 


THE GOODS 
WE DELIVER #2 2% 
THE PRICE 
OUR BRICK HAVE BEEN 


“STANDARDS” 


FOR MANY YEARS 








WRITE FOR SAMPLE AND QUOTATIONS 


THE 
BRADFORD PRESSED | 
BRICK COMPANY 


BRADFORD, PA. 





“BRADFORD RUFFS” 
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Long Building, Kansas City? Mo. 
Howe & Hoit, Architects 
BUILT BY 
C. EVERETT CLARK COMPANY 
Building Construction 
Suite 1405-1406 Title & Trust Building 


69 West Washington St. CHICAGO 























WELKOM WARMER vs. HOT WATER BAG 


NO WATER 
TO HEAT 


NO RUBBER 







Complete Welkom Warmer Outfit, $1.00 


The only modern, safe and practical improve- 
ment on the antiquated Hot Water Bag. 

It is made of metal and heated within one 
minute by simply lighting a tube, containing a 
blazeless and smokeless fuel generating a uni- 
form heat lasting over two hours at a cost of 
less than one cent. The Welkom Warmer will 
last for years. 

It is curved to fit any portion of the body, 
and weighs less than five ounces. 

Endorsed by the medical profession as very 
effective in cases of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, etc. 

You should have one in your home 

Complete outfit, including ten tubes of fuel, 
sent prepaid upon receipt of e be 

Write today for FREE illustrated folder ex- 
plaining the merits of this wonderful new 
device. 


WELKOM WARMER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. AE, 108 Fulton Street, New York 




















Canrey4ss 
Me . 
When Carey’s Roofing is specified and 


used, roof quality, durability and satis- 
faction are assured. Its 


Standardized 
Construction 


is recognized everywhere— proved by 
twenty-five Near tests. 
Furnished and applied—under our 
direct supervision and guarantee— 


to any class of buildings, flat or 
steep surface. 


Write for full particulars 


The Philip Carey Mig. Co. 


50 Branches Est. 1873 


50 Wayne Avenue, Lockland 
Cincinnati, O. 











SOSS 
INVISIBLE HINGE 





Seven sizes to meet all requirements. Specified by 

leading architects everywhere. For sale by the hard- 

ware trade. Send for sample and catalog. 

SOSS MFG. CO., 435 Atlantic Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Bane Thomas’ “Acme” plants are 
ie installed in the following 
prominent hotels 


Blackstone Hotel, Chicago 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville 
Rector Hotel, New York 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New 
York 
Vanderbilt Hotel, NewYork 


Dining Room, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, IIL 


Ideal Conditions of Health and Comfort are attained in rooms supplied with air Sweetened and Cooled by 


Chomas’ Acme Air Purifying and Conling System 
“AIR COOLING BY CONTACT” by multiple sheet sprays results in a clean, sweet and dry air. Nozzles 
that vaporize and volatilize the spray water, cooling by Saturation, results in a muggy, heavy humid 
air. 

OUR AUTOMATIC FLUSHING CONTROL is an added feature—piping and nozzles blown out periodi- 
eally two to ten times an hour or oftener if desired. ae ; 

We absolutely guarantee NOT to saturate the air—thus insuring a low normal humidity during summer 
ranging from 60 per cent. to 70 per cent., and NOT 90 per cent. 


Write for beautifully illustrated 80-page ‘‘ACME” Booklet. 


CHICAGO THOMAS & SMITH, Inc. NEW YORK 


104-106 Carpenter Street 416 Broadway 











A New Fireproof Material 


which you want to know about 
Send for details for your Files 


Salamanderite 


You can use this perfect fireproof material wherever metal trim 
or fireproof wood could be employed. 


Salamanderite is suitable for doors, partitions, panels, wains- 
coting mouldings, ceilings, etc.,in any decorative effects desired. 


Salamanderite can be produced to represent fine mahogany, 
oak, walnut, birdseye maple, or any other desired finish. 


Send for Pamphlets on Salamanderite 
International Fire Preventive Company 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Fire Protection That Protects 


VOIGTMANN 
FIREPROOF 
WINDOWS 


Tested and Approved 
by the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Send for 
Catalog 


Manufactured by 


S. H. Pomeroy Co., Inc. 


427 West 13th Street 
New York 


Successors to Voigtmann & Co., of New York 




















Safe 
Casement 


Windows 


Casement Window 
Adjuster is con- 
cealed under the 
stool of the win- 
dow—works with- 
out raising the 
screen—no part 
protruding in the 
room when not in 
use 


Sperry Casement Windows are 
locked weatherproof and burglar- 
proof when closed. Are locked so 
rigidly in every open position that 
no wind can rattle or force them. 
Are opened and closed without lean- 
ing out of the window or even rais- 
ing the screen. 

The children safely operate the 
Sperry. 


OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 
111 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO 



































t is not a question of what 





an engine is worth per pound, 
but what kind of an engine will 
give the greatest service and best 
results per dollar of cost. 


Ridgway Engines 


are a guaranteeagainst disappoint- 
ment and large repair bills. They 
have established a record for re- 
liable and dependable service. 








RIDGWAY DYNAMO and 
ENGINE COMPANY 


RIDGWAY, PA. 














AMERICAN 


Pressed Metal 
Sash Pulleys 


ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED 


Most up to date 
product on the 
market. 

Made with plain 
Axles, Roller 
Bearings and 
Ball Bearings. 





All wheels have combination groove, 
for chain or cord, 


F ully guaranteed, Send for catalogue. 


The AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























FULL MAGNET TYPE 


Aydraulic ——— 

Electric. . or 
Freight 

Belted... . 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 


Our Construction 
Is Absolutely 
of Highest Type 
7 and Results— 


| PERFECTION 


The 
American Machine 
Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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AMERICAN 
MACHINE 
ELEVATORS 


NOT IN THE TRUST 





Fresh Air in Theatres 


One man in a room can live comfort- 
ably with all the windows closed and 
the radiator going full blast. Two 
men, less comfortably. A small assem- 
blage, uncomfortably and unhealth- 
fully. A crowd—impossibly. 





And when is a crowd more of a crowd 
than in atheatre? Every theatre owner 
strives to get as many seats to the square 
yard as he possibly can, and superim- 
poses them in as many galleries as he 
thinks he can fill. Heat the house, and 
you have as good an air fouling plant as 
can be imagined. 

But under these most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances the air can be kept fresh 
and clean by the installation of 


The Blackman 
Ventilator 





Belt, Motor or Steam Driven 


We know, because we have put them in many 
theatres with the most satisfactory results. 
Here are a few of them: Colonial, Empire, 
Metropolitan Opera House, Globe Theatre, 
N.Y. Hippodrome, New Theatre. 


Howard & Morse 
45 Fulton Street New York 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 














The Blackman ‘‘Grips the Ain”’ 
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FALL RIVER IRON WORKS, FALL RIVER, MASS, 
The American Enameled Brick and Tile Company’s . 


American Size, First Quality, White and Red Brown Enameled Brick were used for the entire in- 

terior lining of the Power House of this operation. WHY? They are Impervious to Grease and 

Oils, Easily Cleaned, Sanitary and Light Reflecting. Address all inquiries to our Head Office, 
1182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















7 mesures. 


? 











} le Can Cell You— 


WHO ARE BUYING 
WHAT THEY ARE BUYING 
WHEN THEY ARE BUYING a 


Regarding any Building Material whatsoever, and thus aid you materially in the 


SALE OF YOUR PRODUCTS | 


DopGE REPORTS are to-day the basis and starting 
point of the Sales Departments of most of the big 
material firms that secure the big contracts; be- 
cause with Dodge Reports they are first in the 
field, fortified with specific information, and lose 
no time through “‘ lost motion.”’ 


LET US SHOW YOU OUR METHOD 


Che H. Wi. Bodge Company, Inc. 


New York City Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston Chicago 


: é 
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Notable Reliance Hanger Installations 





15 


This fine building, as 
well as the J. L. Hudson 
Building, Smith, Hinch- 
mann & Grylls, archi- 
tects, also in Detroit, 
are equipped through- 
out with RELIANCE 
DOUBLE SPEED 
HANGERS. Elevator 


door efficiency is abso- 














NEWCOMB ENDICOTT BLDG , DETROIT, MICH lutely guaranteed. 


Donaldson & Meier, Architects 


Reliance Ball Bearing Door Hanger Company 


Detroit Agents, J. E. Bolles Iron and Wire Works 1 Madison Avenue, New York 











our life and property are in danger! Save them! 
Our SMOKE AND FIRE DETECTOR (Patented) instantaneously an- 
nounces even the Smoke before the blaze has started. Particulars Free. Sample 25c. 
Money back if not satisfied. Agents wanted. WELDING DEPT., 8 Noll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











20% DOWN 10% PER MONTH 
Why wait for your Diamond until you have sav 
the price? Pay for it by the Lyon Method. Lyons 
Diamonds are guaranteed perfect blue-white. A 
written guarantee accompanies each Diamond. 


All goods sent prepaid for inspection. 10% dis- 
count for cash. Send now for catalog No. 73. 


J. M. LYON x9 ‘., Est. 1843 71-73 Nassau St., N. Y. , 
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TRADE MARK 










LAS DAINT COD 


THE 
NEW 


PRESERVATIVE 





NASHVILLE 
TENNESSEE 





THE ATLAS PAINT CO. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
A. S. B. LITTLE 
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Glidden’s Superior White Enamel 


It is distinctly to your advantage to men- 
tion Glidden’s Superior White Enamel in 
your specifications. It is the white enamel 
that dries with a pure white, high gloss finish, 
and retains its natural beauty through expo- 
sure and wear, and does not turn yellow with 
age. If you consider such things as frifles, 
then remember that, “‘trifles make perfection, 
and perfection is no trifle.”’ 


Glidden’s M. P. Durable Floor 


is the varnish of varnishes for floors. Itis the perfection of 
floor varnishes. Remember to mention it in your speci- 
fications. Such specifications reflect to your own credit. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


FACTORIES: BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Cleveland, U.S. A. Toronto, Canada New York Chicago 





| 
q 
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ae ed with Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt” 
S/ Rutan & Coolidge, Arch’ ts, Chicag 


Make Your ur Buildings Frost-Proof 


BY LINING THEM WITH “ QUILT” 


Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt” 


“QUILT” is not like common building papers 
It is a matted lining full of dead air spaces and 
eps out the cold in the same way that a bird's 
seen do. It is forty times warmer (or cooler ir 
; summer) than the common cheap papers, It costs 
about 1 cent a foot and will pay for itseif over and 
over again in saving fuel,and in protecting stock 
poultry or stored fruit, and you and your family 
from discomfort and doctor's bills. 
Send for free sample and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Also Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains 
Conservo Wood Preservative 





























REG’D U. S. PATENT OF 


FOR TINTING AND 
DECORATING 
Walls and Ceilings 


WHITE : TINTS : FRESCO COLORS 
Beautiful Water Color Effects 





ICE 


See “Sweet's” and most good Painters 


M. EWING FOX & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
New York Chicago 








kighty-four Years’ Experience 
in Making High Grade 
VARNISH 


« Esco White Enamels 1: 


(Lat yf and Exterior) 


Represent the acme of durability in high grade 


enamels. Are very white in color, free working, 


elastic and brilliant. ‘They have extreme covering 


properties and are made of the finest materials. 
(INTERIOR) is t free (EXTERIOR) free fr iry 


four to six hour and i from ist cight tot 


lead fint r ind can be rubbed flat a 


I. X. L. No. 1 (Interior) 
I. X. L. Floor Finish 
for those who require the best The price isa 
trifle more. Appearance and wear explain w 
irtistic set of finished panels on request 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers for 84 Years 
West Ave., 6th and 7th Sts., Long Island City 
P. O. Box 1780, New York City 
Western Branch, 3532-34$. Morgan St. , Chicago 











A New Life For Wood 
Will addto the Y E Z ro) | 


valueof any build- 
ing in which it is LIQUID AMBER 


See 8 LACQUER 


The Best, and FLOORS OILCLOTHS 
costs no morethan AND LINOLEUM 


inferior goods. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive Booklet 


The THIBAUT & 
WALKER CO. 


76 Ninth St. 
Long Island City, 
Me Fe 




















Reliable Tanks 


for storage of gasoline. 


Pneumatic Water Supply Tanks, 
Hot Water Tanks, Smoke Stacks, 
Chutes, Plate Steel and Sheet Iron 
Work of every description. 


L.O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff St., New York 
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if eh ay lili, 


2 hese Buldiees 


And Millions of Dollars’ Worth 
of Other Buildings 


ARE FINISHED WITH 


(ilidden’s 


Advanced Finishes 


Location of ‘Buildings, Dem- 
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onstrations and Specifications, 






gratis, upon request. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Pactories 
Cleveland, U.S.A. Toronto, Can. 


Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago London 
























The Recognized Standards—used in the big work. | 
GLIDDEN’S CONCRETE FLOOR DRESSING for floors—prevents dusting. 
GLIDDEN’S LIQUID CEMENT for cement stucco—dampproofs—decorates. 
GLIDDEN’S WATERPROOF FLAT FINISHES—sanitary, washable wall treatments. 
GLIDDEN’S LIQUID RUBBER—waterproofs basements. 
GLIDDEN’S ACIDPROOF COATING— prevents electrolysis and corrosion of iron and steel. 
GLIDDEN’S FRENCH CAEN STONE FINISH—reproduces French Caen Stone. 


At your request we will make a gratis practical demonstration of these materials upon such work as you 
may authorize. 
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“KOH-I-NOOR” 
PENCILS 


are famous for quality. Ar- 
chitects and Draftsmen use 
them everywhere. They are 
manufactured in 17 degrees, 
which are always uniform. 


Made in Austria by 


L. & C. Hardtmuth 


A complete assortment and 
large stock constantly on hand 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Direct Importers 


127 Fulton Street New York 


BRANCHES 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 








—— Guicac 


Chic 





TR. 


The Chicago “Relax” 
Spring Hinge has an EXCLU- 
SIVE FEATURE of spring 
action release, allowing the door 
to be placed 
open at any de- 
sired position. 
It is readily ap- 
plied and at- 
tractive in 


a Soke appearance. 
S=— 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CATALOGUE R 26 ON REQUEST 





ago Spring Butt Company: 


——$—$——— 


























Fine Inks «Adhesives 
HIGGINS’ 


DRAWING INKS, ETERNAL WRITING 
INK, ENGROSSING INK, TAURINE MUCI- 
LAGE, PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE, DRAW- 
ING BOARD PASTE, LIQUID PASTE, 
OFFICE PASTE, VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC. 


Are the finest and best goods of their kind 





Emancipate yourself from the corrosive and ill- 
smelling kind and adopt the Higgins Inks and 
Adhesives. They will bea revelationto you. The 
Drawing Inks are the Standard ofthe World. Eter- 
nal Ink writes everlastingly black. The adhesives 
are clean, sweet, and remarkably efficient. For 
home, office, library or school, for all private and 
public use we guarantee them absolutely the best. 


AT DEALERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 OTH STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








ALSO CHICAGO AND LONDON 
—— 














What suggest 
does the to 
name ? 


you 
Time or Money? 
You will find us in Sweet's 1910—Pages 6, 7, 8, and 9 
You will save both by invest- 
ing in our furniture. Special 
and standard designs. Are 
filling American Bridge Co.’s 
order for 175 tables for their 
new Gary Plant. 
Factory to Customer 


Economy Drawing Table Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 























SS 








——— ————— 

















SOME - 
THING 
b4MEL NEW! 
Edwards Patented sccmttrsmset Steel Roofing 


Made in 16 to 28 Gauge, Painted or Galvanized 





Can be applied on iron purlins without nailing, riveting or 
puncturing the metal. The Ideal Fireproof Roof Covering 
for Factories, Foundries, Warehouses, Railroad Sheds, 
Auditoriums, Public Buildings, etc. 


Descriptive Booklet sent free on request 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 610-630 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
**THE SHEET METAL FOLKS’”’ 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Steel Roofing, Metal Shingles, Metal Ceilings 


























Specify 
RICHARDS 
TROLLEY HANGERS 





for 
your garage, stable, 
factory, freight and warehouse 
doors. 






We make a hanger for any door that slides. 
Catalog Ten, Architect’s Edition, gives you 
interesting information about our roller bearing 
and ball bearing trolley hangers. Consult also 
Sweet's Catalog. 

Shall we send you Catalog No. 10? 

















Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, II. 
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JOHN A. GURD, ARCHITECT 


























» 4 ou know that 


a it pays to 
get the best 


materials, whether you 
are buying for your 
client or for yourself. 


You have perhaps seen the 
folly of putting into some fine 
building, a brand of cement you 
did not know. 

The Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion purchased 4,500,000 barrels 
of Atlas Portland Cement, be- 
cause of its known quality, strength 
and uniformity. 


We want you to be just as con- 
fident of our Non-Staining 


ATLAS-WHITE 


Portland Cement, as the Isthmian 
Canal Commission was, when it 
bought Atlas exclusively for the 
Panama Canal. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Dept. A 30 Broad St. New York 


Productive capacity over 50,000 bbls. per day—the largest in the world 





























1 ark Reg, U.S. Pat. OM 
r m véhe re State Coating Man 


My Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating 

| as the only sure protection against damp- 

ness for concrete, stucco or brick. 

It does not destroy the distinctive texture 

of concrete and protects tt against disin- 





tegration. 
You can use it on cement, plaster or 
wood as an interior finish, . 
iddress, mentioning this medium, for Book 
14, telling about the only perfect protection for 
concrete, stucco or brick 
Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc 


I’ pent ome d Varnish Makers and Lead Ce yrroders 
S4 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















The 
Concr ete 
Ag Qin secur 


that its 


Architectural Department 


will in future be edited by 
M. A. Ten Eyck Brown, 
one of the most prominent 
Southern architects. The 
November issue will be of 
interest to Architects. Send 


for sample copy. Address 


The Concrete Age 
Atlanta, Georgia 


A journal representing the interests of 
modern permanent construction 
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PETER ROUSE RESIDENCE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CERESITIZED CONCRETE IS 
PERMANENTLY WATERPROOF 


and possesses the highest efficiency at the lowest cost of any known 
method of waterproofing. Ceresit Waterproofing is a cream white 
paste which is incorporated in the concrete mass or cement mortar. 
It j is put into the water used in mixing the ingredients before the 
mixing is done. T he water carries the Ceresit into ev ery portion of 
the concrete mass uniformly and thoroughly, and when set renders it 
absolutely water-tight. 
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is guaranteed to be an absolutely unfailing water repellant and thus protects concrete structures 
from disin tegration and damage from frosts. 

Ceresit Waterproofing makes concrete denser, does not alter its color and does rot lessen 
the tensile strength of the concrete. 

Chere is no known method of waterproofing, regardless of cost, which is more efficient on 
important concrete engineering such as tunnels, foundations, sewers, bridges, reservoirs, dams, 
tanks, swimming pools, water towers and tanks; floors, cellars, walls or roofs. 

Ceresit is also applicable for use in cement mortar and will dampproof and waterproof 
structures whose exterior surfaces are of concrete, stucco, brick, stone, cement, plaster or tile. 

Write for our Free Book ‘‘ P” and try Ceresit on your next job. 


CERESIT WATERPROOFING CO. 
— Cor. Adams and Clark Sts., Chicago, IIl. 


BRANCHES: 
1218 S. Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1133 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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HOW TO DETAIL TERRA COTTA 


Fifty other examples 
of Neer a 






























































and bad 

a | al cotta clr nad : 
: om will be found on pages 4 
| 1 | 148-156- Sweets y an 
|| agp if Any archilecis office _— — 
| | THE | i 
) wo | NORTHWESTERN z - 

A 4 TERRA COTTA anew Db 

PILL COMPANY 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


1891—For the Past Twenty Years—1911 


Ventilators have been our sole product. They receive 
our undivided attention—our entire ability and facilities 
are concentrated in them, which accounts for the many 
superior features found in 


ROYAL 2s" VENTILATORS 


the most important being the sharpened bottom 
cone. This adds to the cost of manufacture, but it 
forms the big reason for the superiority of the ROYAL. 
It is this feature which makes the ROYAL erhaust 
more air per minute and offer less resistance to natural 








or forced draft than the single cone type. Pr °° 
**Pancoast 99 We seek a chance to prove our claims The Royal 
ee Catalog and samples upon request The best of today 
The best in its day See ‘‘Sweet’s,”” 1911, pages 1210-11. ; 


ROYAL VENTILATOR CO., 407 Locust St., Philadelphia 


Diamond H Switches 


and Flush Receptacles 





are used in the best electrical in- 
stallations throughout the country 
They make a good line to specify. 


Made by 
THE HART MFG. COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


































































































. Ss , La = — ...$30. “SANITARY. 
, +. 7 * : HESS SANITARY Es 
o ABiNET 
The Only Modern, Sanitary 
4 . . . 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 
D aateteentneteteetienl 
orlocker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. 
J Beautiful beveled mirror door. Nickel 
heh seenimanes a DI eaames eeeccee plate brass trimmings. Steel or glass 
ae ook Se RASA shelves. 

BEAUTIFY AND PROTECT YOUR GROUNDS ae ee Lsquenl 
Costs the least 9% Unlimited Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 
Lasts the of 
longest Tron Fence Designs Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 





wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 





To harmonize ae house, ssh euqreunte. trated circular. 

e Sweet Index, peeves 
Entrance on request. Recessed Steel) HESS, 933 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
The STEWART. tmokw WES te Co., me. oO. Medicine Cabinct Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet. 
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PECIFY Wit Sqentor 


Architects—Let Us Submit Plans 
For Built-In Refrigerators 


Plans for the better class of American homes now include specifications for 
Built-in-to-order Refrigerators. The economy in floor and wall space, the conve- 
nience of exterior icing and the general satisfaction in having the refrigerator an 

































integral part of the home are points well appreciated by present day builders. 
Our Refrigerator Draftsmen 
loyed to cooperate with you in draw ing up speci ations for refrigera ors of 
the proper capacity be ‘meet the requ uiremer ts of the home whose plans you are creating. 
mply send us a rot ketch of the floor plan with pro; er dimensi ns, and we will gladly 
submit designs and blue prints, 
so that you may take the matter 7 : 
up with your client. j | B 
McCray Quality d 
| McCray ? Retrig = ors are made i aaataed : 
“ y for all purp ' d for free | 
~ book : No. iy “H. a Hi -order 
- il for Residences, No. 88 Stock Sizes ~ 
for Re vr sere No. 67 ior Gee ~~ 
ers, No. 59 fe ir Markets, No. 48 i 
for He Clubs and Institu- 
}| tions, No. 72 for Florists. \ aa . H 
| 1 CurEoARD \ 
McCray Refrigerator Co. | , sf 
205 Lake Street ‘ AS 
KENDALLVILLE, IND. [omen Ld Ea IS 
NewYork Branch, 231 West 42d St. we 








| The Quality That Wears vs. Trouble and Repairs 


THE 
EWANE 


SYSTEM OF 


This Trade-Mark on all genuine Kewanee tanks and machinery protects the public and honest dealer. 


PRIVATE WATER SUPPLY PLANTS That Equal the Best City Service 


Compact Durable Frost Proof Dirt Proof 
Simple Complete Germ Proof Almost Fool Proof 


Widely Imitated But Never Equalled 


Any power and any capacity of pump from 100 gallons to 12,000 gallons per hour—air 
tight steel storage tanks from 200 to 20,000 gallons capacity. 


Any pressure up to 150 pounds per square inch, equal to a tower over 300 feet high. 


The whole system is installed out of sight. Kewanee Pumping Units are tested under 
your conditions at the factory, and are ready to use when the crate is taken off. 


Sold and installed by dealers everywhere. 
Write for 64 page Catalog No. 11 
Kewanee Water Supply Company 


2080 Hudson-Terminal Bldg. 1212 Marquette Buildi 
50 Church St., New York City KEWANEE, ILLINOIS SM 
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FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 


THE 


BUILDING AGE 


has been the practical exponent of improved 
methods of moderate-cost building construc- 
tion, with reference to dwellings and other 
private buildings, ranging from the modest 
bungalow to the more pretentious dwelling, 
and embracing the various types of modern 
construction and material. 

Its mailing list includes the names of more 
than 17,000 Architects, Builders, Contractors 
and others so interested. Many have written 
us stating that they hold every issue of the 
paper for reference, and wouldn’t part with a 
single copy for the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. 

BUILDING AGE is published monthly, and 
is a thoroughly practical, reliable publication 
at a popular price of $1.00 per year. It holds 
an enviable record as an advertising medium. 


Sample Copy free if Architectural Record is mentioned 


Address 


BUILDING AGE 


239 West 39th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Daylight Interior of the American Electric Heater Co., Detroit, Mich., made possible by the use ct 
United Steel Sash in conjunction with Kahn System Flat Ceiling Reinforced Concrete Construction 
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Daylight Interiors with United Steel Sash 


We ask the careful consideration of the Architect to the special 
merits of United Steel Sash. We know the Architect is anxious 
to incorporate in his specifications and recommendations those 
articles which appeal to his judgment and experience as best 
’ adapted in design and of that quality in construction which assures 
reliable and satisfactory service. 


Of course, for factory construction, the Steel Sash is so obviously superior to the wooden sash 
that the question for the Architect's consideration is the merit of the different forms of steel sash 


} presented for his selection. 


sitS SASH 


We ask the consideration by the Architect of the fact that United Steel Sash are made of 
pecial rolled steel sections which are combined by powerful presses into sash of maximum strength 
and attractive appearance. The joints are not weakened in any way by 


a | cutting or punching. Ventilators extend the full width of each unit and 
are absolutely weatherproof around the openings because of double circu- - 
lar contact joints. Special spring clips save labor and glazing and hold KAH 
q the glass firmly in place. N 
United Steel Sash are inexpensive, comparatively speaking. 


SYSTEM 


United Steel Sash are made in many standard types to meet the con- 
ditions of window opening; size of glass, 10 inches to 14 inches in width, 


Building ' 
and 16 inches to 24 inches in height. Products 
Our 1911 United Steel Sash catalog, giving full size details, tables, illus- 
trations, etc., will be sent on request free of cost. 





TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 767 Trussed Concrete Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Kahn System building products also include Kahn Trussed Bars, Rib Bars, Column Hooping. Rib Metal and Hy- 
Rib for Reinforcing Concrete; Hy-Rib, Rib Lath and Rib Studs for plaster and stucco; Trus-Con Chemical Products 
for Waterproofing and Finishing, and many Building Specialties, 
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STAR BRAND 


SEAMLESS 
BRASS, BRONZE ano COPPER 


PIPE 


IRON PIPE SIZES 



















FOR PLUMBING PURPOSES 
ALSO 
FITTINGS VALVES cocKS 


Send for 


U. T. HUNGERFORD 
NEW 




























STAR BRAND 
BRASS AND BRONZE 


RAILING 








FOR CHURCHES, THEATRES, BANKS 
OFFICES, ENGINE ROOMS, ETC. 
BRASS AND BRONZE GRILLES 

Catalogs 


BRASS & COPPER CoO. 


YORK 








50,000 Barrels of 
LEHIGH Portland Cement 
Used On This Building 


The seme quality which is demanded of the 
cement used ina building like the North Western 
Terminal is the same which will insure per- 
manent satisfaction to you. 


THE LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Head Office Main Western Office 
ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 














New Chicago and No. Western Ry. Terminal, Chicago, LL 











Look Into This Bar 
Question 


_ Perhaps you have been using a bar for store 
front construction that hasn't given satisfaction. 
If so, it wasn'ta PETZ BAR. The Petz Bar has 
been used in thousands of modern buildings and 
remodelled store fronts, and always gives satisfac- 
tion to owner, architect and contractor, because 
it is light, strong, easy to install, and gives the 
best possible light and ventilation. Insurance 
companies recommend it, as it gives no trouble 
with broken glass. 

We will gladly give detailed information, and 
assist you in selecting the particular type of bar 
best suited to your requirements. Write today 
for our book on ‘** Modern Store Front Construc- 
tion.” 


DETROIT SHOW CASE COMPANY 
477 West Fort Street Detreit, Michigan 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 
World’s Choicest Nursery Products 


We can supply the material and plant 
grounds everywhere for Architects. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 85. Visit our Nurseries. 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS and PLANTERS 
Rutherford, N. J. 


WAGNER LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Insures home surroundings in keeping with the finest 
architecture. Our landscape department plans spa- 
cious grounds as well as smaller places, making thema 
delight to cultured tastes. Our nurseries furnish Wag- 
pons ymnous Roses, Hardy Pook pee a 

te for our free illustrate Ook, nts an ans 
for Beautiful Surroundings.”’ - 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 638, Sidney, 0. 


Florists, Nurserymen, Landscape Gardeners 


























RITE for illustrated 
descriptive catalog of 
MUSICAL GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
and CHIMES 
Patented March 8, 1910 
Something new for gardens, 
porches and roof gardens, 
: Sun Dials. 
_» | American Garden Beautifying Ce. 
at 430 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 

















PROTECT tei “ict fog 


coverings from injury. Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and 
Piano Shoes in place of casters. & 
Made in 110 styles and sizes. If 
your dealer will not supply you 


Write us—Onward Mfg. Co. 


Menasha, Wisconsin, U. 8. A. 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 
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WHEELING METAL CEILINGS 





Our Trade Mark is 
a guarantee of qual- 
ity in material, de- 
sign and workman- 
ship. Clear cut 
embossing. 

Advantages claimed— Fireproof, 
dustproof, verminproof, artistic, sani- 


tary, permanent. Norepairs, no worry 
Neat, easily cleaned. Individual taste 

















designs, and the most economical of all 

ceiling materials. Their popularity for 

residence work increasing, because of the economy, service and appearance. 
LARGE STOCKS AT ALL STORES 


Estimates, drawings and suggestions without obligation. 


sce «Sweet's WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WaEeuiNe W.VA. 





for full list of BRANCH OFFICES AND STORES: 
products. NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY CHATTANOOGA 














MULLINS SHEET 
METAL STATUARY 


Fulfills every requirement of ideal architectural adorn- 
ment. Its effect is nothing short of imposing. It is 
light—withstands the ravages of time. Made from 
artist’s own models, or can be selected from our great 
variety of exclusive stock designs. Has the hearty 
endorsement of numerous sculptors of note. The cost 
is far below that of cast or sculptured work. 

We also manufacture Fireproof Metal Windows, 
Skylights, Cornices, Finials, Metal Tile Roofing and 
Sheet Metal Ornamental Work of every description. 

Your written request will bring, by return mail, 
catalogues covering the line or lines that interest you. 
Glad to submit quick estimates on architects’ draw. 
ings. Attractive prices. Prompt service. Special 
discounts to the trade. " Write today. 


The W.H. MULLINS CO. 


340 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 
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You can't force old fashioned hot 
water Honeywell Hot Water 


meets every below zero emergency 


When the pinch comes, zero and below, with a forty-mile 
gale forcing the cold air through every window and door—then 


the Honeywell System makes its fondest admirers. 


With old fashioned big pipe hot water reaching its limit 
the Honeywell plant (same boiler and radiators) takes up the 
burden and carries the radiators 4O degrees beyond the point 


where old fashioned hot water must leave off. 


That extra 4O degrees that Honeywell gives you (when 
you need it) would alone account for the 05,000 Honeywell 


Systems sald in the last four years. 


But there are other reasons.—Cost less than old fashioned 
hot water to install_—Quicker heating and quicker cooling than 
big pipe water-logged hot water. One end radiator tapping 
(something more about this on the opposite page). Distant 
radiators as thoroughly heated as the radiators close to th 
boiler. No larger radiators than for low-pressure steam. 


Elimination of big, unsightly piping. 


Honeywell Heating Specialty Co. 


WABASH, INDIANA 
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NOOO 


Dont let the double end hot 
water radiator tapping hamper 
your floor plan. 


Placing Honeywell Hot Water Radiators is as simple as 


working with steam. 


The unique valve gives both flow and return at one end 
of the radiator. Does away with the return pipe back under the 


radiator and the cutting of floor and joists. 


Puts the Honeywell Radiators back in corners imprac- 


ticable for old fashioned hot water. 


Gives every regulation from all on to all off in one-sixth 
of a turn of the valve handle. Allows any arrangement of 
piping to and from the radiator. 

Any Architect may send our Engineering Department 
hlue-prints of a building where steam or hot water heat will 
he used. 

We will lay out a Honeywell Hot Water Heating System 
in detail free of charge. 

Our layout will be guaranteed for efficiency and also that your local fit 


ter will install it, using your own selection of boiler and radiator for much 


CSS than old fashioned hot wate) 


Honeywell Heating Specialty Co. 


WABASH, INDIANA 
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The Obvious 





KEEP THIS ON 
THE FIRING LINE 


and make your strongest attack on 
the enemy dirt. It cannot be ac- 
complished by installing a poor mat, 
expecting it to fight and win the 
battle for you. 


Muddy and dirty halls, floors and 
vestibules do not attract high-grade, 
profitable patrons or tenants. By 
installing Newark Rubber Metal 
Mats you have an_ indestructible 
general who is always on the fir- 
ing line, and we guarantee a defeat 
of the enemy. These mats being 
reversible, non-rusting, flexible, and 
having all parts replaceable, can be 
made to fit any Hall, Elevator or 
Vestibule. It won't take long to 
drop a post card for our new book- 
let and be shown. 


Newark Mat& Rubber Co. 


151 Church St., New York City 





NEWARK RUBBER METAL MATS 
were used thruout this building 





RECORD. 











Civilized humanity de- 
mands cooked food— 
of course. 


Also everyone who pre- 
tends to taste insists on 
cooked food, served hot. 


And to serve food hot 
you must have hot 
plates. 


Hence the plate warmer. 


For heat you can use 
steam—hard to control, 
easy to leak and noisy. 
Gas—dirty, smelly, and 
expensive. 
Electricity—clean, 

sure, economical. 





Ultimately you will 
install what most lead- 
ing architects specify— 
Prometheus— 

the plate warmer— 
electric, of course. 


Illustrations and data 
on sizes promptly. 


Built to order at 

237 East 43d Street 
New York, by the 
Prometheus Electric Co. 











[WNa\tes 
fF CEMENT: 


WILL NOT STAIN 


LIMESTONE GRANITE 
OR MARBLE 


FOR “THE FINER USES 


Sean CEMENT CO. 
I56 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Build the Country 
Home I ireproof aap - i 
Modern construction demands that the |) || rs ~4y 


country residence be fireproof. } |> 


my i, Lijj a 5 He 
im ee a 
enable any experienced mechanics fi 


to do the work. A Residence of Metal Lumber 


. 
We would like to demonstrate the Berger S 


efficiency, adaptability and fire 


proof qualities of this modern con- 
struction. Full and complete in- bial full. CT” 
; Cc 


formation furnished upon reques 


Every country house you design will be 





safe from fire, strong ane permanent if 
you specify BERGER'S “%a/inber JOISTS 
AND STUDS. They are economically, 
easily and quickly erected. The numbered 
members, with the simple erection drawing 






























The Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Minneapolis Atlanta Boston St. Louis 


We also manufacture Prona Lock Studs and Furring, Raydiant Sidewalk and 
Vault Lights, Rib-Trus, Ferro-Lithic and Multiplex Reinforcing Plates, ete. 


OS’TwiICc 


TRUSS-LOOP Metal Lath 


PATENTED 


Corner Bead, Wall Ties and Wall 
Plugs. Expanded Metal, Etc. 















stand for durability and economy of time 
and money. 


Bostwick Truss-Loop Lath has no equal in 
the market for saving in plaster, speed of 
erection and general durability. We have 
hundreds of testimonials from users of this 
lath. Let us send them to you. They will 
convince you that it is to your interest to 
use Bostwick Lath. 


The Bostwick Steel Lath Co. 


Niles, Ohio 
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What a Good Metal Lath 
Will Do For You 





It will insure your walls and ceilings against cracks, stains and falling 
plaster. 

It will give you fireproof construction that is really fireproof. It 
not only will not burn, but it will not fail from excessive heat and 
will confine incipient blazes to their place of origin. 

It gives you light, but strong, partitions—partitions that are sanitary, 
verminproof and will not hold dampness—partitions as thin as two 
inches, soundproof and space saving. 

The requisites of a good metal lath are strength and rigidity. One 
look at the heavy ribs of Herringbone Lath will show why it is acknow]- 
edged as the stiffest lath on the market. It can be used on wider 
spacing of studding than any other lath without the least danger from 
sagging or buckling. Its firm surface insures a uniform coating of 
plaster, with consequent freedom from expansion cracks. 


Herringbone Ingot Iron Lath 


Meets the only real objection ever made to the use of metal lath— 
namely, the danger from corrosion. It is made from the purest iron 
ever manufactured eommercially, the only iron sold under a guaranteed 
analysis, an iron even purer than old time iron and with lasting qualities 
in proportion. It should be used for all exterior work and any inside 
work where there is danger from corrosion. 

Write us about your building—let us show you where metal lath 

will increase its value. We will send you complete specifi 

tions and samples and it will not obligate you in the least. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 


6120 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 
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The Bread and Butter Question 


T O a widowed mother with children to support, the future looks a 


S 
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little brighter if there comes to her each month, as the result of 
her husband’s foresight, a monthly income. 


That is just what the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income 
Policy of The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY does. It guaran- 
tees a specified income payable every month for life. It cannot be diverted 
from the purpose for which it was taken out. It cannot be lost by the inex- 
perience or misconduct of others, nor diminished by taxes or attorney’s fees. 


The TRAVELERS acts as a Trustee without charge and assumes all risks. 
The policy will not lapse if you become unable to pay the premiums in 
consequence of total and permanent disability from accident or disease. 


This policy yields the wife and children a bread and butter income and 


now and then a little cake and cream. It is worth looking into, even though 
you already carry some insurance. Send coupon for particulars. 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


_—— 
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Please send me particulars regarding the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy. 
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THE DAYLIGHT VINIT 
FIREPROOF STEEL 


WINDOWS 


FOR VSE IN MODERN 
BVILDINGS., 
WAREHOVSSESS. 
FACTORIES. 
POWER, PLANTS. 





Special Features of the 
“Daylight Unit” Fireproof Steel Windows 


1—Made of SOLID STEEL, BRASS or ALUMINUM bars PUNCHED and RIVETED 
together. 2—In UNITS for STANDARD sizes of GLASS. 83—EVERY inside JOINT is 
LOCKED. 4—EVERY outside JOINT is RIVETED. 5—NO parts are COPED. 6—No 
OPEN JOINTS are formed to RUST and DECAY. 7—No DISTGRTION of the METAL 
takes place, no EXPANDING or CONTRACTING to WEAKEN same. 8—Made with ANY 
SIZE VENTILATOR OPENINGS. 9—VENTILATORS have DOUBLE or SINGLE CON- 
TACT entirely around same. 10—VENTILATORS have RUSTLESS PIVOTS with steel pins. 
11—PIVOTS are RIVETED to the FRAMES in strongest manner. 12—GLASS at the bot- 
tom SETS in GROOVE and is RAINPROOF. 13—GLASS is SECURED in frames with 
METAL CLIPS. 14—The METAL CLIPS are made to HOLD DIFFERENT thicknesses of 
GLASS. 15—NO PRESSURE is made by the clips AGAINST the edges of GLASS to CRACK 
same. 16—The CLIPS are RIVETED to the FRAMES and save LABOR in GLAZING. 
17—SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS are made for PROTECTION while CLEANING or 
PAINTING the OUTSIDE of Windows. 18—EXPANSION MEMBERS and WINDSTOPS 
are PROVIDED entirely around three outer edges of Windows. 19—GROOVES are PRO- 
VIDED to RECEIVE AND RETAIN the PUTTY into which the Glass is EMBEDDED. 
20—STRONGEST SASH made. FIREPROOF; WEATHERPROOF; INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Send Plans for Estimates Write for Cataloxue 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Ghe Patented Sperialties Manufacturing Co. 


IGIO-20 READING ROAD CINCINNATI. O..U.S.A. 
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American Ateeld | 
CHICAGOWEW YORKYDE NVER . SAN FRANEISCO. 


AVAVAVAWA 
PITY 
WAVAVAVA' 


United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St., New York: Export Representatives 
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This construction is the most modern, 
the safest from every standpoint of in- 
vestment as well as occupancy. It 
eliminates the factor of deterioration. 









He is an unwise builder 
who builds in ignorance of 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE 


IREPROOF—no conflagration can affect it. Damp-proof, 
sound-proof, because of its chambers of dry air. By reason 
of this inbuilt blanket of air, cooler in Summer and warmer 
in Winter than any other construction. 














Costs no more than brick-and-wood, stone-and-wood, or concrete. 
It readily lends itself to the best architectural treatment. A Natco house is 
uniformly beautiful. The maintenance cost is practically nil. 


Because of its many unequaled qualities, the leading architects are 
advocating and specifying Natco Hollow Tile for residences and all moder- 
ate size buildings—for their own occupancy and for their clients. 


Investigation of Natco Hollow Tile will comple‘ely change your build- 
ing ideas. Let it be before, not after you build. 


Do not fail to obtain and study our elaborate 96-page book—‘ FIRE- 
PROOF HOUSES.” It contains many illustrations of Natco houses, costing 
from $4,000 to $200,000, showing typical floor plans and giving complete 
construction details. Mailed for ten cents postage. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRG@DFING - COMPANY 


Dept. M, PITTSBURGH, PA. Organized 1889 Offices in all Principal Cities 
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GORTON WROUGHT STEEL BOILERS 
— are built liKe a power boiler 


They have the same lasting qualities and freedom from 
repairs, with the accompanying advantage of highest 
economy in consumption of fuel. 





Being self-feeders, they keep the heat up and keep the bills down 


Send for catalog and investigate 
for yourself their superiority. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON: 182 High Street CHICAGO : Fisher Building 


Atlas Lock-Bar Steel Sash. 


—— << a | PATENTED. , 

Daylight plentiful wherever our Steel Sash J ~ 

is employed. v , ai 
SIMPLE—LIGHT IN WEIGHT. | | S a . 


The most rigid construction on the market. | 























= 

















Fig 1 shows vertical bar Pig 2 shows 5 cross | ar 


> 
t bi [ 
Fig. 3 shows cross bar l ipped t 1rough ve cal bar | 


ee Write for C abulen 2 Cc | ' 
{1 MANHATTAN IRON WORKS, | SAT | 


c+ 302 East 98th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


LIrressS 


Once Used Always 
Used 


GUTTERS 


SEND FOR CATALOG ‘‘H’’ AND PRICES 


A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO.., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
“STONEKOTE’ | ee | 


Portland Cement Exterior 
































Ready to use in 400 shades, in non-fading colors. 
Gray, Silver Gray, White, Buff, Red and Brown. 


Any Mechanic Can Apply 
**‘Stonekote’’ Rough Casting, 
Floating and Block Facings 


Architects and mechanics should send for 


Free Book on “‘Stonekote’” and samp!e. 
THE GARDEN CITY SAND CO. 
701 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, II. 











ar mm MBI IANS oc 
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Lupton Steel Sash Ventilators 
are Double Weathered 


There is a two-point contact all around the 














ventilators which insures absolute weather and 
draught tightness, and adds strength and rigidity 
to the ventilators. 

Correct ventilator construction means comfor 
table working conditions and a saving in cost of 
heating. 

The double weathered ventilator is only one 
of the many features which make LUPTON 
STEEL SASH the most efhicient and economical 
steel sash. 

Our Specialties Catalogue No. 6 shows other essential construction details 
of thee LUPTON STEEL SASH. It also illustrates and describes POND 
CONTINUOUS SASH for monitors and sawtooths; POND OPERATING 
DEVICE for controlling long or intricate lines of sash; LUPTON ROLLED 
STEEL SKYLIGHTS with glass set between oakum strands; LUPTON 
HOLLOW METAL FIRE WINDOWS, and other Lupton Products. 


Lupton Specialties Catalogue No. 6 should be in your file. Ask us today to send 
you a Copy. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, Witte and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH 
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Automatic Storage 
System of 
Gas Water Heating 


For domestic Hot Water Service 
supersedes the methods which 
heretofore have been accepted, be- 
cause of its simplicity, higher effi- 
ciency and wider adaptability. 

Full particulars upon application. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
John Wood Mfg. Company 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Look us up in SWEET’S, pages 948-949 
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A Gas Range and 
A Coal Stove in One 


The big architect won't overlook the smallest 
detail. You can improve every kitchen you desigr 
by specifying 


DEANE Combination 
Coal and Gas Rang2 


Allows cooking by gas in summer, when you tee 
the heat most; and with coal in winter, when you 


need it, or both together. Has every moder 


attachment. Made ina score of models—some j 


what you’ve wanted for apartment houses. 
Call or write for literature 
Bramhall-Deane Company 


265 West 36th Street, New York City 
Cooking Apparatus of All Kinds 




















What Js a “High Grade” 
Water Closet? 






he manutat turer 


th ] 1 
le’’ closet, w “PRES-O-PLEX 
ts only $1.00 list? apt l who the manufac- 
rer may be, bear it in mind, his goods are not up 
quality mark. Do ne t let him fool yc u with 

is, | vecifying the plum! 


‘AN Ww: ater yp Bacon hr 7 bem sinks erenetinaint 
na building shall be ee. with ‘PRES-O- 
FLEX’ metal-to-metal flanges.’ 


COSGROVE-COSGROVE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















HOT WATER INST ANTLY 


The cheapest in the orl Is as ready as 


Posi- 

” tively 
Guaran- 
teed 


Send for 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 


539 Rose Street Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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| Obelisk Wate rpr oofing 
comeee 
New yo 





ATERPROOFING 
is not a matter to ex- 
periment with. 

It is essentially a scientific oper- 
ation, and before any satisfactory 
Ww wok: can be done the properties 
of the material to be treated, and 
of the product to be used, and the 
effect of these properties on one 
another should be fully known to 
the operator. 

The Caffall Process has been 
a success tor forty years, because 
the knowledge of ‘these properties 
has led to an intelligent survey of 
conditions and a conta applica- 
tion of the material to meet them. 


The Caffall Process consists cf 


driving an insoluble parathn wax 
compound into stone, brick, con- 
crete or terra cotta with heat. 
You will readily understand that 
the application of heat to building 
material should be in expert hands. 
success to its 


It has forty years of 
} 


credit, and no failure has ever been 
charged against it. It is economical 
and ali work is guaranteed ten years 


Obelisk Waterproofing 
Company 


One Madison Avenue, New York 


Equipped to operate anywhere 





or LOE BTS. 
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rit 1K 
| BEAUT 


To Convince YOU of the 
Unauestioned Value of 


THE-HOUSE 
BEAUTIFU L 


@ Because you will find in every oy plans, 





elevations and interiors of houses describs 

in no other magazine. These cee are 
carefully selected from hundreds and are 
hitects as 
Aymar 
lward W. Gregory, 
Each issue 


articles and 


criticised by such prominent ar 
Charles E. White, It: Chicago; 
Embury II, New York; E 
England, 
contains 80 pages, 


London, and others 
15 splendid 
nearly 100 illustrations. 

@ Thousands of homes are exquisite exam- 
ple of 


uperb taste from its advice 





Moderate Cost House Greatly Red 


_30 ey Offer 7 





@ The is ee hat 
ma nvince vourse f € OT tvalt 1e H 
Beautiful, \ t id ’ 1 free, ti ie big ember 
tssue and enter ur name for \ five months’ tr 
ubscription for only $1.00. You will receix 


But t ffer is 5 i for 30 days onl 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Room 1750, 315 4th Av.,N.Y.C. 
‘ we SPACIAL OF TES You are tos end me, FRE e 

D er iss and p hame fore FIVE m 

8 yet lé lose $ v ing the 30 Day Ofte 





Name 


Street 
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The installation of the Jenkins Bros. Radiator Valves, with Diamond Trade 
Mark, secures for your clients the heaviest radiator valves made, and they are 
the most satisfactory that can be obtained for any first-class heating contract. 
They contain the Jenkins Disc, which ensures perfect tightness; the metal and 
workmanship are of the highest grade; all parts are renewable; they have full 
opening, and can be packed under pressure. 





JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


Specify GLAUBER~ 


CLEVELAND ee BRASS MFG. COMPANY NEW YORK 





























Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
can be distinguished at a glance by our trade mark, the 
SaMSON Sport SasH Corp Spots on thecord. Send for samplesand fullinforma.ion 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 














UNGALOWS and shingled houses 
are constantly growing in popularity. 


The architect’s problem is not only to ensure grace 
ful and pleasing lines, but to see that the color scheme 
of the exterior is beautiful and harmonious. 

hfe Shingle Stane, being mixed only as 
needed (liquid and colors supplied separately), simplifies 
this problem. 
lease ask ir ome cards and sample shingle dipped 
in any desired shade. 














Formerly ‘*Preservo™ THE WOODLIFE CO., 187 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reg, U.S, 
STAR BLUE PRINT CO. y meg ember i 
INCORPORATED - Reg. 
Architects’, Engineers’ and Artists’ Drawings Sisem pat! of”, 
Reproduced by All Processes, Dayand Night ton 


Critical users of black, brown and blue line prints Ree. U.S 
acknowledge the superiority of our production. Rigi Her Wot Pat, Off. 
Lene soy nn alien pe RINALD BROS. 3Piitascignia Ps 


C. G. HUSSEY & CO. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS of CORRUGATED ROUND and SQUARE 
Motor Cars COPPER CONDUCTOR PIPE 


EAVES TROUGHS, ELBOWS and SHOES 
SHEET COPPER for CORNICE and ORNAMENTAL WORK 


A NEW 


METAL WALL TILING 


FOR BATHROOMS, KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, ELEVATOR SHAFTS, 
HOSPITALS, RESTAURANTS, HOTELS, BAKERIES, MARKETS, ETC, 









































CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN CLAY TILING 





ARCHITECTS, OWNERS AND BUILDERS SHOULD INVESTIGATE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE PHOENIX METAL TILE COMPANY 
No. 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Kewanee Steel Boilers 


Keep your eye peeled for the word “ Kewanee” 


when you are looking for a heating boiler for your new 
building. Jt means as much on a heating boiler as ‘U.S.’ means ona 
bond. If you don’t find the name, don’t buy the borler.* If you do 
find it, you are in the presence of the best heating boiler in the world 
—the boiler that has made 90 solid miles of Chicago flat buildings 
permanently rentable and permanently comfortable—the boiler that 
keeps warm and happy and healthy 200,000 of Chicago’s 300,000 school children. 
If you allow yourself to be misled by some boiler that looks like the Kewanee but isn’t 
one, your firepot won't be big enough to burn the disgust that will overtake you later 
on when the cold days come. Several boiler makers have succeeded in imitating the 
shape of the Kewanee Firebox Boiler, but the successful imitation ends right there. So 
keep your eyes open. Look for the name *“Kewanee’’ on the firedoor and again on 
the ashpit door. If it is there, you needn’t stop to ask questions, for the boiler will 
answer everything. ‘We've been making it for 30 years, and the ones we made 30 
years ago are working today and giving supreme satisfaction. 

/ Send for Catalog. It tells all about the boiler, not in sickening 

detail, but in plain Anglo-Saxon, so that he who runs may read. 


“) KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY © 


Makers of Brick-Set Steel Firebox Boilers, Radiators, 
Tanks and Kewanee Water Heating Garbage Burners 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Branches: New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City 
























14 
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Richardson Garbage Burner 





AND 


W ater Heater 
All Cast Iron 


Will destroy garbage and 
refuse without odor. or 
trouble, and at the same 
time furnish an abundance 
of hot water. 


A DESERVED SUCCESS 


Richardson & 
Boynton Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Catalog 































Specified by 
a Noted 
New York 
Architect 


Like the master that 
he was — overlooking 
not a detail, giving his 
client the best that 
could be had, this man 
rightly specified in al- 
most every plan that 
the bathrooms be 
equipped with 


“Onliwon’ Cabinet 


(IT STOPS WASTE) 
and TOILET PAPER 


It is a nickel-plated, round-cornered box, which 
takes up little room. Fits snugly and appropriately 
in the most handsome surroundings. Easily filled, and 
making waste almost impossible, it satisfies the owner, 





and speaks well for the architect who insisted on its No. ] shows styles and prices. 


installation. 


Especially adapted to public buildings, where the May we send you a copy? 


slightest waste becomes a drain on the resources. 


Our special inducements to architects, builders, etc., Special catalog of mantels, andirons and 


and our literature will well repay the reading. Write 
now for them. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 


101 East Colonie Street, Albany, N. Y. 49 Beekman Street, New York 








The Jackson Ventilating Grate 





The open grate that warms 
and brings in outdoor air, on 
the principle of the hot air fur- 
nace. Gives four times the usual 
amount of heat and one will 
warm rooms on two floors if 
desired. Will burn wood, coal 
or gas. Made in many patterns, 
to fit any fireplace. Catalog 


fireplace fittings, sent upon request 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 


























—E 
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k t 
acs pose 
Cl] DETROIT RESIDENCE OF MR. HUGH CHALMERS oO 
(Modern Heating Plant Installed, United States Boiler, Capitol Tyne 


| A. Kahn and E. Wilby, Architects —~ 


No problem of heating can 


i 


thorough investigation of 


UNITED STATES BOILERS AND RADIATORS 


Building efficiengy should not stop at exterior arrangement and decoration. 
Interior appliances and fittings should be equally efficient and modern. : 
The heating problem is best solved by installing United States Boilers and 
Radiators. They represent the desirable combination of excellence and economy. 
The scientific design and construction of United States Boilers and Radiators 
make possible the maximum heating effect with the lowest annual outlay, in 
comparison of any other type. 








be said to be satisfactorily solved without 


- 
THE COMPLETE LINE Building Experts, Architects gnd Contractors should write for our 
: catalog, *‘ The Complete Liffe,"’ the most comprehensive and up t 
date har ok of its kind in existence. It’s a good book to have on your desk. Write for it today 


UNITED STATES PPADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices: Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCHES : 


New York Cit) Baltimore Chicago Omaha 
Boston Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Philadelphia Detroit 


. Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
O i -- 








a 
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Stop hourly 
heating changes 


Steady ex- 
treme cold 
or heat is 
not so try- 
ing to com- 
fort or 
health as is 
the uneven 
warmth 
and draft- 
iness of the 
average 
home. A 
reliable, 
uniform 
temperature, no matter what the sud- 
den weather changes, is now a simple 
matter of heat regulation by our new 
automatic device, 


IDEAL 


SYLPHON Regitherm 


This heat controller (about the size of a clock) 
is placed on the wall of any convenient room; 
a small steel cable connects it to the draft and 
check dampers of your boiler or furnace. You 
set the dial hand of the Regitherm at 70°, or 
at any other degree at which you desire to 
hold the temperature of the house. The Reg- 
itherm keeps the temperature steadily so until 
you move ‘ns hand to some other degree— 
(during sleeping hours, illness, while the family 
is away, etc.) , 


The Ideal Sylphon Regitherm brings about 
sure, uniform warmth, stops much fuel waste, 
protects the health, saves running up and 
down cellar stairs. Needs no attention after 
once put in—lasts as long as the house. 


Let us tell you fully of its comforts and economies. 
Ask for book 
“New Aids to 
Ideal Heating,” 
which also de- 
scribes Norwall 
Air Valves, Syl- 
phon Packless 
Radiator Valves 
and other simple, 
clever devices 
which bring 
about ideal heat- 
ing results at 
lowest up-keep 
costs. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. 15 CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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There is another winter 
here. Does it mean furnace 
drudgery, excessive coal 
bills and a shivery breakfast 
every cold snap for you? 


Don’t blame the weather; don’t blame 
the house; don’t blame the furnace—it 
does the best it can. Instead, put in a mod- 
ern, sanitary, adequate, economical Pierce 
Heating Equipment—a steam or hot water 
system that is a success in over 200,000 
homes. Pierce Boilers are built to meet 
every heating requirement. They save fuel, 
require little attention, cannot get out of 
order, and save their cost long before they 
have served their time. 

Let us send you our Heat Primer, 


‘*What Heat for Your House?”’ 


It is simply written and covers the whole house beating 
problem After reading it you can intelligently discuss 
the subject with your steam fitter and be sure of getting a 
perfect heating outfit. 


Pierce 
Boilers and 
Radiators 


There is a Pierce Boiler ex- 
actly suited to your needs 
s This is the ““American’’— 
one of 200 styles. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Mfg. Co., 255 James 
Street, Syracuse, N.Y, 


Showrooms in PrincipalCities 
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Such disease spreaders as pictured above 
are a menace to public health. 

You shudder at the thought of drinking 
from such a cup. ; 

You know there may lurk the germs of 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, tonsilitis, and per- 
haps something worse. 


Prevent aeyysin 9 


With the Clow * Hygiene’ : Ads amantose W: are 
anes Fountain, every swallow of water is clean 

ol and refreshing 

When you drink from its bubbling cup, you don't 
wonder if it is cle an—you know it 


Specify Clow Bu » Fountains and see that all your 
other " plumbing be: irs ‘this mark of superiority. 
TRADE MARK 
Full des ript ms and illu pon upon application 
ily of ¢ ales off 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, Chicago 

















TRADE 


MARK 


- 





The first successful change in 
water-closet structure in 20 
years. 


A curved channel directs the flush- 
ing water into the suction leg, and 
siphon action isstarted and sustained 
by means peculiar to the EXPULSO 


and never before employed. 


EXPULSO Bowls are made 16 inches 
Regular and 14 inches Juvenile 
heights; regular and extra heavy 
weight; with 2% inch and 3% inch 
SInligw vent. Also made with ex- 
tended rim. 


The moderate cost and large 
discharge passage make the 
EXPULSO an ideal closet for any 
class of work. 

e EXPULSO Bow! has a Deep Seal 
—a Large Water Surface—9 x 11% 
inches, and will freely pass a 
2% inch ball. 

We have a booklet on the 
EXPULSO which is yours for the 
asking. Write today. 


The Great Western 
Pottery Company 


Tiffin, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 


Manufacturers of Vitreous China Lava- 
tories and special Closets of all hinds. 
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BUCKEYE IRON and BRASS WORKS 


Manufacturers of 


“Buckeye” 


RADIATOR VALVES 
Absolutely High Grade 





The easy and perfect control of radiators in 

buildings and homes 1s not only necessary for 

comfort and economy, but is a very great 
satisfaction to the tenant. 














Our Valves are made of the very best steam metal 


throughout, and only the most skilled labor is employed. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


| BUCKEYE IRON azd BRASS WORKS 


DAYTON. OHIO 














P\ muSbingeeSamilagon= 
Colitmbus-Ohio TSA 

Ventilated Toilet Room 

Fixtures 


For Hotels, Schools, Public 
Institutions and Factories 





UR urinals are made in a1 
number of sections to the 
range. They are guaranteed t 
be absolutely sanitary and venti 
late not only themselves, but als« 
the entire toilet room. The ven- 


tilation takes place at two 
points in each section, at th: 
trough or floor line and at the 


top underneath the hood 


Any number of sections, porc« 
lain enameled, with brackets, ad- 
: °° of , . justable sprays and white gla 
‘*Bbinger’’ side wall ventilated urinal. = OPN 
See Next Month for Detail Drawing. floor -siabs as shown. 


D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., “sie 
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| Ask a party that knows something about 
Plumbing Goods what he thinks of 








“Paragon Quality” Plumbing Appliances 


The chances are he will say the quality of 
the line 15 unquestioned, but a little 
higher than other goods 





Cost a little more. We know that the difference is small 
and well worth the extra amount asked.  Besides,eall 
‘““Paragon’’ Trimmings bear our name, which is a 
guarantee to every purchaser. i 


THE SANITARY CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Exclusive Makers of ‘‘ PARAGON QUALITY ” Plumbing Goods 
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Ingham 
- Shower 


| Mixers 


Make 
Shower Baths 
Quick, Safe 


and Economical 


Shower 


Bathing 
Is 


Sanitary 
Bathing 


























You never saw a man, woman or child, who didn’t enjova 
shower bath if the temperature of the water was right. 

It’s the sudden rushes of comparative heat and cold that spoils 
comfort; endangers scalding and wastes water and steam. 

The operation of the Ingham Mixer, with its copper coil spray 
in the mixing chamber, does away with these disadvantages and 
delivers the shower at the desired temperature immediately upon 
the turn of the handle. 

Ingham Shower Mixers are built in several sizes, so that a 
single shower head or a number of them can be controlled from 
one Mixer. 

And maintenance of Ingham Mixers is practically nothing, 

Our booklet is yours for the asking. 


IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


443 South Jefferson Street, CHICAGO 
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UNION LEAGUE CLUB BUILDING 





Stood the Test Without a Leak 


Mueller Colonial Self-Closing Basin Cocks Give Perfect 
Satisfaction at Los Angeles, California 


Ss. C. BROWN COMPANY 
Mopern PLUMBING AND Gas FITTING 
115 West 17th Street 
Los ANGELES, CAL., June 17, 1911. 
H. Muetrer Mrc. Co., Decatur, IIl. 

Gentlemen :—During January, 1911, we completed the plumbing in one 
of the finest edifices in Southern California, Union League Club Building, 
Los Angeles. 

We installed 420 of your self-closing basin cocks for hot and cold water. 
These cocks were tested without a leak showing, much to our satisfaction, 
and the admiration of the contractors, owners, tenants and patrons. Further, 
we have installed several hundred of these cocks in different Los Angeles 
buildings, and in all cases they have given perfect satisfaction in every detail 
—some having been in constant daily use for four years or more. 

We believe the merits of your goods entitle your house to this credit. 
With best wishes, we are, 

Ss. C. BROWN COMPANY, 
Per S. J. Brown. 


When you specify Mueller Colonial Self-Closing work, you and your client 
will enjoy the same satisfaction. 

Mueller Colonial Self-Closing work is tested piece by piece under 200 
pounds hydraulic pressure and Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


The Smooth Roller Bearing Lends Life to the Wearing 


COLONIAL 


REGISTEREO 


H. Mueller Mfg. Co. 


Works and General Offices Eastern Division 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
West Cerro Gordo Street 254 Canal St., cor, Lafayette 
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OUR BATHROOM equipment should be selected 


with the same thought as you give to the design 
of the house itself. Sanitary assurance, attractive designs 
and long service are all serious considerations. Every bath- 
room should be beautiful as well as serviceable. No equip- 
ment offers so complete and satisfactory a solution of every 
phase of the bathroom problem as “Standard” plumbing fixtures. ' 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and for School, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, i 
etc., are identified by the Green and Gold Label with the exception of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first quality of manufacture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those who demand “Standard” quality at lessexpense. All “Standard” } 
fixtures with care will lasta lifetime. And, no fixture is genuine unless tt bears theguarantee labe 


Send for a copy of our be autiful catalog ‘Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invalu 
able assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen orlaundry. Many modelrooms 
are illustrated, costing from $78 to $600. This valuable bookis sent for 6 cents postage 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. Dept. 5, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York 
Chicago 415 Ashland Blo 
Philadelphia 1128 Walnut Street 
o to, Car Richmond St., I 
6 Sixth Street oui 
Fourth Street Cleve ad, 
Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St., 








' 
} 
j 
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Wheeling Sanitary 
] e * @ 
Drinking Fountains 
The Wheeling line of Drinking Fountains embraces a variety of styles, only one 
of which is shown herewith, but all of which are illustrated in our new catalog. 
All Roll Rim, 
Continuous 
Stream Drinking 
Fountain. 
Solid Porcelain. 
| 
Wheeling Cleanout 
an entirely NEW 
thing in Syphon 
Jet Closets. 
To lift out section and re- 
move an obstruction is the 
work of a moment, No 
tools needed; no plumber. 
Easierand more profitable for 
plumbers to sell them than 
to clean clogged closets. 
Wheeling Cleanout Syphon Jet Closet; cross section 
showing cleanout coping partly lifted out. 
| Write for Catalog D, just out. 
| WHEELING SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
‘ *- 


General Offices, Wheeling, West Virginia 
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Harding & Upman, Architects. 
West Virginia Heating & Plumbing Co., Plumbing and Heating Contractors. 


Moore Construction Co.. General Contractors 


ESTABLISHED 1855 





Architects know 


that WOLFF 
Plumbing Goods 
will give perfect 
service year after 
year with ordinary 
care and attention. 
The plumbing 
goods installed in 
the Alderson- 
Stephenson 
Building, 
Charleston, W. Va., 
are all of the most 
improved pattern 
from a sanitary 
standpoint, 
together with 
richness of design 
and beauty of finish. 





Denver 
SHOWROOMS: 





ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine 


Street 






CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders Exchange 












MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 515 Andrus Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Building 


BRANCH OFFICES 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
1116-1118 Douglas St. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 

The Only Complete Line Made by Any One Firm 
GENERAL OFFICES 

601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago 


111 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, 


Trenton 
CHICAGO 


Monadnock Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 327 Bond Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 506 Lyric Building 


61 Manchester Place 
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>» EXPANSION 
Mm» CUSHION 





<N\ TS 


Datented Sept- 14,1910 


SectionG t, 
Showings 


LUXFER CUSHION PROTECTED GLASS 


Used in all LUXFER Sidewalk Construction 


FUNDAMENTALS 


There are a few things used in the building art which are 
fundamental and for which there are NO SUBSTITUTES 


A specification calling for Lu xfe oF Equal” 


is a specification calling for the impossible 


[uxfer HAS NO EQUAL 


If you want the work that LUXFER can do, there is only 
one possible way to get it—specify 


Juxfer 


See *‘Sweet’s’’ 1911 edition for our products 


AMERICAN [uxfer Prism COMPANY 


OFFICES 
CHICAGO, 1605 Heyworth Building DULUTH, 106 W. Michigan St. NEW YORK, 507 W. Broadway 
BALTIMORE, 812 Equitable Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, 7 E. Market St PHILADELPHIA, 411 Walnut St. 
BOSTON, 49 Federal Street KANSAS CITY, 948 N. Y. Life Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 1222 Fulton Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 419-20 Citizens’ Bldg. LOS ANGELES, 1701 N. Main St. ROCHESTER, 38 Exchan St. 
DALLAS, Builders’ Exchange MILWAUKEE, Stroh Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 151 Tehama St. 
DES MOINES, 519 Utica Building MINNEAPOLIS, 415 Kasota Bide. ST. PAUL, 615 Ryan Building 
NEW ORLEANS, 904 Hennen Bldg. 
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The Quality and 
Utility of 
Detroi-Senesira, 


Solid Steel Windows 


Rather Than Our 


Printed Claims 


Are 
What Sell Them 


Fireproof Permanent 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


D>pt.3 Sole Manufacturers Detroit, Mich. 





